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WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


HE anceftors of Br. Prieftley, 
both on the father’s and mo- 
ther’s fide, were remarkable for 
their attachment to the principles of 
Religion. His grandfather was one 
of the moft eminent white cloth 
maker’s in Yorkfhire, and had afa- 
mily of children and fervants confitt- 
ing ofupwards of fixty perfons, who 
were as much diftinguilhed by their 
regularity of behaviour as by.their 
number. He refided in a {mall vil- 
lage called Clifton, and held alarge 
farm under Sir John Armitage. As 
Sir John was of ‘the high party 
when the trial of Di, ‘Sachvgres 
was on the carpet, he ordered “all 
his tenants ‘who entertained ‘fenti- 
ments different from*his own'to quit 
their farms. Among thefe was the 
Doftor’s grandfather; who procured 
one at the diftance of fix miles, 
where he became a member of a dif- 
fenting congregation in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a man much 
.tfteemed by his fervants and depen- 
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dants, and died at the great age of 
eighty fix, ‘leaving fix fons and four 
daughters, 

Jonas Prieftly, the dofor’s fa- 
ther, married Mary Swift, the only 
daughter of Jofeph Swift, a farmer 
PE maltfter, by whom he had four 
fons and two daughters, Jofeph, 
the fubje& of thele fhort memoirs, 
was barn March the 13th, 1733, old 
itile, and when very young, . was 
adopted by his uncle, Mr. John 
Heighley, who at an early period of 
life had conceived a very ftrong 
averfion to the diffenters. 

Dr, Pricftley received the firft part. 
of his education from the Rev. Mr, 
Kirby, the minifter of the diffen- 
ter’s congregation, to which his fa~ 
ther belonged. He was then for 
forme time under the care;of. Mr, 
Hague, a curate, Who kept a fchool. 
at a little diftance,*with whom ‘he 
acquired fuch a knowledge of the 
languages, as enabled him to enter 
upon 4 courle of philofuphy at ihe 
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age of fixteen. The Doétor it ap- 
pears was educated in the principles 
of Calvin, which were thofe of his 
fe&. Thefe principles, however, he 
afterwards rejefted, and his reafons 
for doing fo may be feen in his Let- 
ters to Dr. Horfley, in anfwer to his 
Animadverfions on the Corruptions of 
Chriftianity. ‘Having been edu- 
& cated,” fays he, “in the ftri&eft 
* principles of Calvinifm, and hav- 
* ing from my early-years had a fe- 
* rious turn of mind, promoted, no 
* doubt, by a weak and fickly con- 
“ ftitution, I was very fincere and 
« zealous in my belief of the doc- 
* trine of the Trinity; and thiscon- 
“ tinued till I-was about nineteen ; 
** and then I was as much fhocked 
* on hearing of any who denied the 
“divinity of Chrift (thinking it to 
«be nothing: lefs than impiety and 
*: blafphemy) as any of = 4 op 
« nents can be now; I therefore 
“truly feel for them, and moft fin- 
« cerely excufe them. 
‘* About the age of twenty, being 
“ then in a regular courfe of theolo- 
* gical ftudies, I faw reafon to 
‘* change my opinion, and became an 
. * Arian; and notwithftanding what 
« 1s gra to mea fair and impar- 
‘tial ftudy of the Scriptures, and 
« though I had no bias on my mind 
* arifing from fub{cribed creeds and 
** confeffions of faith, &c. 1 conti- 
*¢ nued in that perfuafion fifteen or 
* fixteen years; and yet in that time 
©] was well acquainted with Dr. 
* Lardner, Dr. flaming, and feve- 
* ral other zealous Socinians, efpe- 
* cially’ my friend Mr. Graham. 
“ The firft theological tra& of mine 
“(which was on the doéttrine of 
«* Atonement) was publifhed at the 
* particular requeft, and under the 
* direftion of Dr. Lardner ; and he 
“‘ approved of the {cheme, which I 
na had then formed, of giving a fhort 
« view (which was all that I had 
* then thought of) of the progrefs of 
* the corruptions of Chrittianity, he 
gave me a few hints with refpect 


“to it. But fill I continued till 
“after his death indifpofed to the 
* Socinian hypothefis. After this, 
* continuing my ftudy of tlre Scrip- 
“tures, with the help of his Letters 
“on the Logos, I at length changed 
“my opinion, and became what is 
* called a Socinian ; and in this [ 
** fee continually more reafon to ac- 
* quiefce, though it was a long time 
‘before the arguments in favour of 
“it did more than barely prepon- 
“ derate in my mind, For the ar- 
** guments which had the principal 
* weight with me at that time, and 
** particularly thofe texts of Scrip- 
“ture -which fo long retardal my 
“‘ change of opinion, [ refer my rea~ 
“ders to the Theological Repo- 
“ fitory.* 

‘* I was greatly confirmed in this 
* doftrine after I was fully fatisfied 
“ that man is of an uniform compo- 
“fition, and wholly mortal; and 
** that the doftrine of a feparate im- 
** material foul, capable of fenfation 
* and ation when the body is in 
** the grave, is a notion borrowed 
** from heathen philofophy, and un- 
*‘ known to the Scriptures, Of this 
‘* I had for along time a mere fuf- 
** picion ; but having cafually men- 
tioned it as fuch, and a violent 
*¢ outcry being raifed againft me on 
‘that account, 1 was induced to 
“give the greateft attention to the 
*‘ queftion, to examine it in every 
* light, and to invite the fulleft dif- 
* cuffion of it, “This terminated in 
“as full a convi@tion with refpei 
to this fubjeét as I have with re{pe& 
* to any other whatever. The rea- 
‘« fons on’ which that convi&tion is 
*¢ founded may be feen in my ‘ Dif 
* guifitions on Matter and Spirit,’ 
* of which I have lately publifhed a 
“ new and improved edition.” 

After being fome time with Mr. 
Hague, Dr. Prieftley was remaved 
to finifh his ftudies with Mr. Afh- 
worth near Daventry, in Northam 
tonfhire, with whom he refided fome 
time, and then entered into orders. 

The 
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The firft.place which the Doftor 
fixed on for fettling in life was Need- 
ham, in Suffolk, but the peels 
there, being in ge of different 
fentiments from his, he removed to 
Namptwich, in Chefhire, where he 
eftablifhed a {chool, which was foon 
in a very flourifhing condition. 

When an attempt was made to 
form a diffenting Academy, at War- 
tington, Dr, Prieftley was confi- 
dered as a perfon proper for teaching 
the languages, and Belles Lettres in 
that feminary. Hewas mrcac 
appointed to read Lettures on thefe 
fubjefts to the {tudents, and while 
in that fituation he applied himfelf 
with great diligence to the duties of 
his office. 

From Warrington, Dr, Prieftley 
returned to Yorkfhire, and affumed 
the minifterial office, at Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, which he refigned 
in May, 1773. Some of his princi- 
pal philofophical works had been 


printed before this period ; his name 
was become celebrated in sh“ 
Y 


and his acquaintance was courted 
thofe who wifhed to be thought pro- 
teftors of the Sciences. The prefent 
Marquis of Lanfdown, then Lord 
Shelburne, about that time engaged 
the Dogtor to refide with him in his 
family, where he continued feveral 
Mn employed in chemical and phi- 
ofophical purfuits. A coolnefs, how- 
ever, from what caufe we know not, 
took place between the Doétor and 
his noble patron. He once more 
therefore refumed his clerical func- 
tions, and on the 31ft of December, 
1781, became co-paftor with Mr. 
Blithe, of the new Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. ‘The. late terrible riots 
which drove the Doétor from that 
place, are {till frefh in the memory of 
everyone, From whatever caufe they 
might have originated, they were cer- 
tainly a difgrace to the country.. On 
that occafion he narrowly efcaped 
with his life, and he loft his library 
and manulfcripts, which muft have 
been of the utmoft value. The Doc- 
tor has now fixed his refidence near 
Hackney, where he preaches in the 
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meeting of his late friend Dr. Price, 
and he will perhaps continue there 

es the remaining period of his 
ife. 

While Dr. Prieftley lived at War- 
rington, he married the daughter of 
Mr, Wilkinfon of Briftol, an emi- 
nent iron-founder, by whom he has 
four fons and one daughter. 

To give a catalogue of all Dr. 
Prieftley’s works would be tedious, 
By a printed lift we have feen 6f 
them they amount to above fixty dif- 
ferent treatifes,;comprehending in fer 
mons and pamphlets, of which the 
following are the eve 

The Hiftory and prefent State of 
Eleftricity, with’ original Experi- 
ments, 4to.—A Familiar Introduction 
to the Study of Electricity, 8vo.— 
The Hiftory and Prefent State of 
Difcoveries relating to Vifion, Light, 
and Colours, 2 vols. 4to. Experi- 
ment; and Obfervations on different 
Kinds of Air and other Branches of 
Natura! Philofophy, conne&ed with 
the Subje&. 3 vols. —A Familiar In- 
troduétion to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Perfpective—A New Chart of 
Hiftory, containing a View of the 
principal Revolutions of Empire 
that have taken Place in the World; 
with a Book defcribing it, contains 
ing an Epitome of Univerfal Hifto- 
ry.—A Chart of Biography, with a 
Book containing an explanation of 
it, and a catalogue of all the names 
inferted in it.—The Rudiments of 
Englifh Grammar, adapted to the ufe 
of Schools,— Leftures on Hiftory and 
General Policy; to which is prefixed, 
an Effay on a Courfe of Liberal 
Education, for Civil and A€tive 
Life, 4to. Obfervations relating to 
Education: more efpecially as it re- 
f{pe&ts the mind; to which is added, 
an Effay on a Courfe of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Civil and A&tive Life. 
A Courfe of Leéures on Oratory and 
Criticifm. 4to.—An Effay on the firft 
Principles of Government. An 
Examination of Dr. Reid’s Enquiry 
into the Human Mind, on the Prin- 
ciples of Common Senfe, Dr. Beat- 
tie’s Effay on the Nature and Immu- 
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tability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald’s 
aT to:Common Senfe, in Behalf 
of. Religion.—Difguijitions relating 
to Matter and‘ Spirit, To which is 
added, the Hiftory of the Philofo. 
phical Doétrine concerning the Ori- 
in.of the Soul, and the Nature of 
aa with its Influence on Chrif- 
tiany, efpecially with refpe& to the 
Dottrine of the Pre-exiftence of 
Chrift. Alfo the Doétrine of Phi- 
ofophical Neceffity illuftrated, ed 
Edition, enlarged and improved : 
with Remarks on thofe who have 
controverted the Principles of them, 
2 vols.-——A Free Difcufion of the 
Doétrines.of Materialifm and Philofo- 
hacal Necefity, in a Correfpondence 
tween Dr. Price and Dr. Priefiley ; 
to which are added, by Dr, Pricfilcy, 
an Jniroduction, explaining the Na- 
ture of the:Controverfy, and Letters 
to feveral Writers who haye animad- 
verted on his. Difquifitions relatin 
to Matter and. Spirit, or his Treatife 
on Neceffity, 8ve.—Letters to a Phi- 
lofophical Unbeliever, containing an 
Exam‘nation of the pxincipal Ob- 
jeftions to the Doftrines of. Natural 
Religion, and efpecially thofe con- 
tained in the writings of Mr. Hume. 
Alfo a State of the Evidence of Re- 
vealed Religion with Animadverfions 
on the two laft Chapters of: the firft 
Volume of Mr. Cidbon’s Hiftory of 
the Decline and Fall of the. Roman 
Empire; and an Anfwer to the Let+ 
ters of Mr. William Hammond, 2 vols. 
8vo.—A Harmony of the Evangelifts 
in Greek. To which are prefixed, 
Critical Differtations in Englith, 4to. 
—-A Harmony of the Evangelifts in 


Englifh, with Notes, and an oceas 
fional Paraphrafe for the Ufe of the 
Unlearned. To which are prefixed, 
Critical Differtations, and a Letter. 
to the Bifhop of Offory, 4to.—Jnjflt- 
tutes of Naturaland Revealed Religion, 
in.2 vols, 8vo.—An Hiftory of the 
Corruptions of Chriftianity, with a ge- 
neral Conclufion, in two Parts, 
Part I. containing Confiderations 
addreffed to Unbelievers, and efpe- 
cially to Mr. Giddon.. Part Il. con- 
taining Confiderations addreffed ta 
the Advocates for the prefent Efta: 
blifhment, and elipecisiy to Bifhop, 
Hurd, 2 vols, 8vo.—An Hiftory of- 
Early Opinions concerning Jefus 
Chrift, compiled from Original Wri- 
ters; proving that the Chriftian 
Church wasat firft Unitarian, 4 vols. 
8vo.—A General Hiftory of the Chrif, 
tian Church, to the Fall of the Wef- 
tern Empire, in 2 vols, 8vo.—Di/- 
courfes on Various Subjefts, viz. On. 
religning the Paftorat Office at 
Leeds—On undertaking the Paftoral 
Office at Birmingham—The proper. 
Conttitution of a Chriftian Church, 
with a Preface on the prefent State 
of thofe who are called rational’ 
Diffenters———The Importance and 
Extent of Free Enquiry—The Doc: 
trine of Divine Influence on the 
Human. Mind—Habitual Devotion 
—The Duty of not living to our- 
felves—The Danger of bad Habits 
—The Duty: of not being afhamed 
of the Gofpel—G lorying in the Crofs 
of Chrift-——Taking the Crofs and 
following Chrift—The Evidence of 
Chriflianity from the Perfecutions 
of Chriftians, 8vo, 


On tuz PRUSSEC ACID. 


» BY Me. BERTHOLLET. 


EBXTRACTED FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCi*¥ 
ENCES AT PARIS. 


"SHE introduétion of a new Jan- 
guage, by the French chemilts, 
rencers adouble portion of attention 
nereflary in perufing their memoirs ; 
and, perhaps, to fome of our readers 


our accounts of thefe papers would 


be rendered more acceptable, if, in- 
ftead of thefe appellations,. we fub- 
ftituted thofe, which long cultom 
has rendered more famihar to an 

Englifh 
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Englifh ear,. and which feem better 
adapted to the genius of our lan- 
Be but the new nomenclature 
is, in many-inftances, fo intimately 
connefted with the theory adopted 
by thefe writers, and with the rea- 
foning founded on it, that we deem 
it more eligible to ufe their own 
terms in communicating their re- 
fearches to our countrymen. We 
fhall, however, confult the conve- 
nience of thofg, who may not have 
had an opportunity or inclination to 
ftudy the Lapigeriin dialeé&, by. 
iving the principal fynonyma atthe 
ttom of the page; and mutt refer 
them to Dr. St. John’s tranflation 
of the memoirs on this fubjc&, for 
farther information. 

The colouring matter of Pruffian 
blue, or, as the French now call it, 
pruffiat of iron, has often engaged 

e attention. of chemifts. Macguer 
difcovered tliat iron may be deprived 
of it by alkalies, which, by means 
of different affinities, communicate 
it to other metals: hence he pro- 


pofed the pruffiat of pot-afh* as a 
teft, by which he might dete& an 


admixture of iron. It was, how- 
ever, obferved, that the alkaline 
| Kane when mixed with an acid, 

epofited a fmall quantity of — 
of iron; and, as it was fiuppofed that 
the blue produced was Hield in. folu- 
tion by a part of the alKali unfatur- 
ated with the colouring principle, 
various methods were contrived for 
purifying this preparation. Scheele 
afterward fhewed that the alkaline 
pruffiat, formed by means of the 
pruffiat of iron, muft be confidered 
as a triple falt, in which the oxyd, 
or faffron of iron; is combined, 
This triple combination, \which M. 
Berthollet calls faturated ferruginous 
pruffiat of pot-afh, or, for the fake 
of brevity, pruffiat of pot-afh, is the 
firft objeé of his atteniion. He ob- 
ferves that, if common pot-afh be 
digefted with pruffiat of iron, this 


5 
becomes difcoloured; and, if the 
fluid be evaporated, cryftalsof pruf- 
fiat of pot-afh are firft formed, and’ 
afterwards thofe of the carbonat of 
pot-afh.t The refiduum, after this. 

rocefs, is: yellow, and is another 
Pind of pruffiat of iron with an ex 
cefs of oxyd: but if an acid be pour- 
ed om it, that’ part.of the oxyd, 
which had rendcred it-yellow, wil¥ 
be diffolved, and it will become 
blue. Hence it appears,. that a cer+ 
tain proportion of the oxyd of irom 
produces the Pruffian blue, whereas 
a greater quantity of it-forms a yel- 
low: but that this excefs may be dif- 
folved by acids. 

If the alkali be digit with the 
ruffiat of iron in a {mall degres of 
eat, a ftill greater proportion of the 

oxyd becomes combined with it: 
but this excefs may alfo be diffolvec 
by acids. If this preparation be 
boiled, the fuperabundance of oxyd 
will be gradually precipitated. un- 
der the form. of yellow pruffiat: but 
if the fluid be evaporated, and the 
refiduym be once more diflolved and 
filtered, no farther precipitation will 
take place; nor do acids produce 
any alteration in it, unlefs when ex- 
pofed to the light, or toa great de- 
greeof heat. When tealag is ufed 
in the procefs, yellow oftaedrat 
cryftals are formed, the oppofite py- 
ramids of which are truncated near 
their bafes, 

Some of this folution, mixed with 
the vitriolic acid, was poured into 
two phials, one of which was exe 
pofed to the light, and the other co- 
vered with black paper: the former 
became blue in a few minutes, and 
was entirely decompofed by precipi- 
tation; the latter aflumed ony a 
flight. tinge of green: but no precipi- 
tate was formed, though it ftood fox 
above two months. A fimilar decom- 
eee may be’ produced by heat : 

ut a confiderable degree of heat is 
requifite in order to efie& it {peedily. 
Thus, 


* Pruffian alkali. Pruffiats are falts formed by the union of. the colouring matter of 


the Pruffian blue with diflerent bafes. 
+ Aerated vegetable fixed alkali. 
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Thus, fays Mr. Ferthollet, we fee 
what takes place in thofe proceffes, 
which are recommended for purify- 
ing the pruffiat of pot-afh ; the acids 
produce a blue precipitate, and after- 
wards, by expofure either to hght, 
or toa Scnkedeeable degree of heat, 
the pruffiat is entirely decompofed. 

’ The pruffiat of iron, when preci- 
pitated by the alkaline pruffiat, re- 
tains a confiderable proportion of 
the alkali, which, by lotion, may be 
Separated in the ftate of alkaline 
pruffiat, fo that a blue precipitate 
may be obtained by pouring a folu- 
tion of iron on it : but it fometimes 
happens that, for this purpofe, it 
muf{t be repeatedly wathed, till the 
‘water contains.no more acid. ‘This 
<circumftance deferves attention ; bee 
caufe pruffiat of iron, which has 
been much wafhed, undergoes a ¢on- 
fiderable lofs; and thus it accounts 
for the want of that {uperabundance 
of alkali, which would. otherwife 
have remained in the fluid from 
which the Pruffian blue was preci- 
pitated: for Bergman obferved that 
the pruflic acid, contained in one 
hundred and twenty-eight parts of 
Pruffian blue, was fufficient to fa- 
turate about two hundred and cigh- 
teen parts of pot-afh : but this quan- 
tity of pot-afh is much greater than 
what will faturate the acid of the 
fulphat of iron,* requifite to cont{ti- 
tute thefe hundred and twenty-eight 
parts of Pruffian blue. 

Jt is obferved, that the red 
oxyd of mercury+ will ee agem 
the oxyd of iron combined with the 

ruffic acid; and that, on the other 

and, iron will precipitate the mer- 
cury from a mercurial pruffiat. 
Thele two affinities feem, at firft 
fight, contradiftory: but, in the 
former cafe, the decompofition is 
effetted by the affinity of the oxyd 
of mercury with the pruffic acid; 
and, in the latter, by that of the iron 


* Vitriol of iron. 


** Aerated or dephlogifticated marine acid. 
+ Bafis of phlogifticated air. 
% Fixed air, 


§n the nitrous acid. 
{i Conerete volatile alkali, 
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with the oxygen of the mercury: it 
this cafe, the iron is oxygenated, ahd’ 
difengages the mercury, whereas,.in 
the other, the oxyd of mercury takes 
the place of that of the iron, | 
The tendency of the pruffic acid 
fo form compound falts, is fhewn by 
a variety of cXperiments; this is the 
éafe when it is combined with the 
vitriolic acid, with the oxygenated 
muriatic acid,** or with tlie nitric 
folution of barytes.F+ " 
From feveral experiments, for the 
particulars of which we mutt refer 
to the memoir, M. Berthollet con- 
cludes that the pruffié acid is a com- 
bination of azote,t hydrogen,§ and 
pure coal, When a metallic pruffiat 
is dccompofed by fire, it emits car- 
bonated hydrogerious gas, and ¢ar- 
bonat of ammoniac ||; the former, by 
being {aturated with heat, is feparated 
from the pruffic acid: from the coal 
of this, and the oxygen which was 
combined with the metal, the carbo- 
nic acid { is generated; and the am- 
moniac refults from the union of the 
azote with a part of the hydrogen: 
but, if the metal were combined with 
a fufficient proportion of oxygen, 
and the elements of the pruflic acid 
could bear a fufficient degree of heat, 
the refult of this decompofition 
would only be water, carbonic acid, 
and azotic gas; for if the oxygen, 
which is in the metallic oxyds, be 
added to the pruffic acid, it is thereby 
changed into carbonat of ammoniac, 
Now,. if with the carbonat, were 
mixed the oxygenated muriatic acid, 
which, in a common temperature, 
a€ts in the fame manner. as metallic 
oxyds with,greater heat, water 
would be formed, and carbonac acid 
and -azotic gas be produced, The 
hydrogen, coatsiesia in the pruflic 
acid, accounts for its volatility, and 
for its inflammability; which, not- 
withftanding its azote, is greater than 
that of fubftances merely aie 
The 


+ Red precipitate. 
++ Solution of ponderous earth 
§ Bafis of inflammable air, 
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_ The grand queftion is, whether 
the colouring matter of the pruffiat 
of iron isto be confidered as an acid? 
In fome of its properties, it is very 
different from fubftances uftally 
comprehended under this clafs: it 
does not readily unite with alkalies ; 
the faline combinations which it pro- 
duces are owing to the reunion of 
three principles, and their folidity 
inuft be afcribed tothe metallic oxyds, 
to which, in’ its fixed ftate, it has a 
ftill greater affinity than acids; its 
compofition is lefs fimilar to that of 
thot acids, than to that of ammoniac: 
t has, however, fo many of the pro- 
erties of acids, that it may be con- 
idered as belonging to them, -efpeci- 
ally as claffification is, after all, an 
arrangement of art, and not of 
nature, 
There is one property of the 
ruffic acid, which Scheele obferved 
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without endeavouring to account for 
it: when combined with an alkali 
and with oxyd of iron, it cannot be 
feparated by any other acid, except 
by means of heat or of light: but 
when feparated by either of thefe, it 
will no longer difengage iron even 
from the weakelt acid, unlefs by the 
attion of adouble affinity. M. Ber- 
tholict is of opinion that this pro- 
perty depends upon its elafticity, 
which oppofes thefe combinations, 
and that it muft be deprived of this, 
or part with fome of its {pecific heat, 
before it can exert its affinity to me- 
talsand alkalics, Hence the oxygen, 
by encreafing its expanhbility, ren- 
ders it more averfe from combinati- 
on, Similar phenomena are obfer- 
vable in nitrous gas, in oxygenated 
muriatic acid, and in the fulphureous 
acid, or {pirit of fulphur, 


ACCOUNT or a SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


FROM CLARKE’S SURVEY OF THE LAKES, 


io ee village of Threlkeld, in 
Cumberland,'a curacy, was 
once in the poffeffion of a clergyman 
remarkable for the oddity of his 
charafer. This gentleman, by name 
Alexander Naughley, was a native 
of Scotland, The cure in his time 
was very poor, only cight pounds 
fixteen fhillings yearly; but as he 
lived the life of a Diogenes it was 
enough. His drefs was mean and 
evel Se garly ; he lived alone with- 
out a coat to do the meaneft 
drudgery for him: his vi€tuals he 
cooked himfelf, not very elegantly 
we may fuppofe: his bed was ftraw, 
with only two blankets. But with 
all thefe,outward marks of a floven 
no man pofieffed a greater genius ; 
his wit was ready, his fatire keen 
and undaunted, and his learning ex- 
tenfive; add to this, that he was a 
facetious and agreeable companion ; 
and though generally fond of the 
deepeft retirement, would unbend 
among company, and become the 
chief promoter of mirth, He had 
an excellent library, and at his 
death left behind him feveral manu- 
{cripts, on various {ubjeCts, and of 


very great merit. Thefe confifted of, 
a Treatife on Algebra, Conic Sec- 
tions, Spherical Trigonometry, and 
other mathematical pieces. He had 
written fome poetry, but moft of this 
he deftroyed Cefor- his death. His. 
other produ€tions would have fhared 
the fame fate, had they not been 
kept from him by a perfon to whom 
he had entratted them. The ftate 
they were found ih is fearcely lefs 
extraordinary than his other oddi- 
ties ; being written upon fixty letife 
fheets tied together with a fhoema- © 
ker’s waxed thread. 

Mr. Naughley never was married; 
but having once fome thoughts of 
entering into that ftate, he was re- 
je€ted by the fair one to whom he 
paid his addreffes, Enraged at this 
difappointment, and to prevent the 
fair {ex from having any further 
influence over him, he caftrated 
himfelf, giving for his reafon, * If 
thy right eye offend thee, &c.” In 
confequence of this operation he 
grew prodigioufly fat, and his voice, 
which was naturally good, improved 
very much, and continued during 


his life, He died April goth, 1756, 
at 
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yat the age of.76, having ferved this 
sguracy forty-feven years. 

Among the extraordinary anec- 
dotes'related of him, the Dean, ‘in 
the courfe of his peregrination, vi- 
fititig Mr. Naughiley, upon entering 
into his “houfe, found great ‘fault 
withevery article of his dréfs, ‘furs 
niture, and all parts of his dwelling. 
‘The, Dean being about to depart, 
Mr. Naughley ftopped him, faying, 
* Dean, you have-not feen the moft 
*‘ valuable part of my furniture,” 
The Bean ‘looked, but could not 

erceive any thing even decent: 
“* Ah,” faid Mr. Naughley, ‘* there 
“is Contentment peeping out of 


Account of a Singular Character. 


‘‘ every corner of my cot, and you | 
«“cannotfeeher, I fuppofe you are 
** not acquainted with her? Upon 
* the walls of your lordly manfion, | 
‘and in your bed-chamber, is writ- — 
** ten, Dean and Chapter ; after that © 
“ Bifhop. No thought of thefehere; © 
‘nor ladies, nor equipage, Con- @ 
“tentment keeps them off,” Mr. @ 
Naughley then repeated to him the 
paflage in Horace-—Hoc erat in votts, 
modus agri non ita magnus, &c. A 
little farm, and a pleafant ‘clear 
{pring, a garden, and a grove—were § 
the utmott of my wifh. ;Heaven in 
its-bounty has exceeded my hopes 5 | 
it‘has given me contentment, 


SHORT ACCOUNT or tus PAGODAS, ar DEOGUR. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW. 


HESE Pagodas, or Hindoo 

: Temples, which are to be feen 
zat Deogur, in the diftri& of Bau- 
gclepoor, on the borders of Beer- 
boom, appear to have‘been eregted 
in the carlielt {tage of Hindoo archi- 
tefture. They are compofed of 
tones, piled upon cach other, and 
have no light whatever within, but 
what comes from a {mall door {carce- 


By five feet high. In the centre.of 


the building is a dark chamber. light~. | 
ed by a lamp, where the ceremonies 7 
and rites.of the Hindoo ‘religion are | 
performed, 2 

In a future number we fhall give 7 
a-view of the.Great Pagoda, at.Tan- 7 


jore, which will form a.very prdépcr 


companion to the prefent plate, asit 2 
will exhibit the ftate.of Hindoo ar- | 
chiteéture improved on .the fame 
model, : 


A DESCRIPTION or tue MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


BY THOMAS HUTCHINS, ESQ. 


GEOGRAPHER TO THE UNITED STATES OF AME RECA, 


O@SHE great Jength.and uncom- 

& mon depth of this river, and 
the excellive muddinef$ and falu- 
brious quality of its waters, after its 
jun&ion with the Miffouri, are very 
fingular, The dire€tion of the chan- 
nel is fo crooked, that from New 
Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio, 
a diftance which does not exceed 
460 miles in a {traight line, is about 
356 by water. It may be fhortened 
at leaft 250 miles, by cutting acrofs 
eight or ten necks of land, jome of 
which are not thirty yards wide.— 
Charlevoix relates that in the year 
3722, at Point Coupec, or Cut Point, 
the river made a great turn, and 


¢ 


fome Canadians, by deepening the — 
channel of a Amall brook, diverteS | 
the.waters.of the river into it. The 
impetuofity .of the ftream was fo — 
violent, and,the,foil ef fo rich and 
loofe a quality, that.in a fhort time 


the point was entirely .cut through, 7 
and travellers faved feuiionn leagues 
of their voyage. The old bed has ~ 
no water init, the times of the perio- 
dical overflowings only excepted. 
The new channel has been {ince 
founded with a line of thirty fa- 
thoms, without finding bottom. In 
the {pring floods the Mifliffippi 
is very high, and the current Ts 
firong, that with difficulty it cane 

alcended 
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A Defcription of the Mififippt River. 


afcended ; but that difadvantage is 
compenfated by eddies, or counter 
¢eurrents, which alivays run in the 
bends clofe to the banks of the river 
swith neatly equal velocity againft 
the ftream, and affift the afcending 
boats. ‘The current at this feafon 
defcends at the rate of about five 
miles ari hout. In autumn, wheti 
the waters are low, it does not run 
fafter than two miles ; but it is rapid 
in fuch parts of the tiver as have 
tlufters of iflands, fhoals and fand 
banks, The citcumference of many 
of thefe fhoals being feveral miles, 
the- voyage is longer, and in fome 
— more dangerous, than in the 
Pung. 
The merchandize receflary for the 
commeice of the upper fettlements 
on or near the Mil iffippi, is con- 
veyed in the {pring ahd autumn in 
battedux, rowed by eighteen ortwen- 
ty meri, and carrying about forty 
tons. From New Orleans to the 
Illinois, the voyage is commont 
performed ih eight or ten wecks, 


A prodigious. number of iflands, 
fome of which are of great extent, 
interfperfe this mighty river. Its 
depth incteafes as you afcend it. Its 
Waters, afte: overflowing its. banks 
below the tiver Ibberville, riever 


return within them again. Thefe 
fingulatities diftinguith it fror every 
other river in the known world,— 
Below New Orleans the land begins 
to be very low on both fides of the 
niver acrofs the country, -and gtadu+ 
ally declines a8 it approaches nearer 
to the fea. This point of land which, 
in the treaty of peace in 1762, is 
miftaken for an iilanel, is to all ap- 
pearance of no long date; for digging 
ever fo little below the furface, you 
find water, and great quantities of 
trees, The many beaches and bfeak- 
ers, as. well as inlets, which arofe 
out of the channel within the laft 
half century, at the feveral mouths 
of thé river, are convincing proofs 
that this peninfula was wholly form- 
ed in the fame manner. And it is 
certain that when La Salle failed 
down the Mifliflippi tothe fea, the 
Vou, VIII; 
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opening of that river was very difs 
ferent from what it is at prefent. 

The nearer you approach to the 
fea, this truth becomes more {trik- 
ing, the bars that crofs moft of thefe 
fmall channels opened by the cur- 
rent have been multiplied by means 
of the trees carried y with the 
{treams; one of whith ftopped by 
its toots or brarithes, in a fhallow 
part, is fufficient to obftrué the paf- 
age of thoufands more, and to fix 
them at the fame place.—Such cole 
le&tions of trees are daily feen be- 
tween the Balize and the Miffouri, 
which fingly would fupply the latgeft 
city in Europe with fuel for feveral 
years, No human force being fuf- 
ficient for removing them, the mud 
carried down by the river ferves to 
bind and cement them together. 
They are gradually covered, and 
every inundation not only extends 
their length and breadth, but adds 
another layer to their height.—In 
lefs than ten years time, canes and 
fhrubs grow on them, and form 
points and iflands, which forcibly 
fhift the bed of the river. Nothing 
can be afferted with certainty re- 
{petting its length. Its fource is not 
known, but fuppofed to be upwards 
Of go0o miles from the fea, as the 
river runs. We only know, that 
from St. Anthony's Fail, it giides 
with a pleafant clear ftream, and 
becomes: comparatively narrow be- 
fore its junétion with the Miffouri, 
the aiullby waters of which imiae- 
diately difcolour the lower patt of 
the river to the fea.—lIts rapidity, 
breadth, and other peculiarities then 
begin to give it the majeftic appear- 
ance of Miffouri, which affords a 
more extenfive navigation, and isa 
longer, broader, and deeper river 
than the Mifliffippi. It has been af- 
cended, by French traders, above 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles ; 
and, ftom the depth of water, and 
breadth of the river at that diftance, 
it appeared to be navigable inany 
miles further. 

From the Miffouri river't0' nearly 
oppofite the Ohio, the weitern bank 
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of the Mififippi is, (fome few 
places excepted) higher than the 
eafterhn. From Mineanfer to the 
Ubberville, the eaftern bank is higher 
than the weltern, on which there 
is not a fingle difcernable rifing or 
eminence, the diftance of 750 miles. 
From the Ibberville to the fea, there 
are no eminences on cither fide, 
though the eaftern bank appears ra- 
ther higher than the common furface 
of the water. The flime which the 
annual floods of the river Miffiifiippi 
leave on the furface of the adjacent 
fhores, may be compared with that 
of the Nile, which depofits a fimilar 
manure, and for many centuries 
aft, has, infured the fertility of 
‘gypt. When its banks fhall have 
been cultivated as the excellency of 
its foil and temperature of the cli- 
mate deferve, its population will 
equal that of any other part of the 
world, The trade, wealth, and 
power of America will, at fome fu- 
ture period, depend, and perhaps cen- 
tre upon the Milliflippi.—This alfo 
réefembles the Nile in the number of 
its mouths, all ifluing into a fea, 
that may be compared to the Medi- 
terranean ; which is bounded on the 
north and fouth by the two, conti- 
nents. of Europe and Africa, as the 
Mexican bay is by North and South 
America,—The {maller mouths. of 
this river might be eafily topped up, 
by means of thofe floating trees with 
which the river, during the flood, is 
always covered. The whole force 
of the channel being united, the only 
opening then left would probably 
grow deep as well as.the bar. 
An objeftion has been often made 
by mifinformed men, otherwife of 
reat abilities, who too creduloufly 
lieved that the navigation of the 
Miffiffippi river, on account of its 
rapid current, was more difficult 
than it is in reality, It appears from 
the calculation made by feveral fkil- 
ful and experienced ‘travellers, that 
in the aytumn, when the waters are 
low, the current defcends at the rate 
of about one and a half, or two. miles 
isi an hour, and that the waters are 
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in this tate more than one half of 
the year. In the fpring, when the 
frefhes are up, or at their greateft 
height, the current runs at the rate 
of five or fix miles. It is true, that 
the navigation would be difficult at 
that feafon, to thofe who fail or row 
up againft the f{tream ; but there is 
no example of fuch folly. When 
the waters of this river are high, the 
commodities and produce of the in- 
terior country, are gathered and pre 
pared for exportation with the dee. 
feending current; and, when the 
waters are low, the produce of the 
interioz,.country is growing to-matu-. 
rity. ‘This is the time for the na 
vigator’s importation. Great advan- 
tages are likewife taken then from 
eddy currents.—At prefent, there: 
are few builders {kilful enough to» 
conftruét veflels better calculated for 
that navigation, than thofe already 
mentioned, Time and experience 
will doubtlefs produce improve- 
ments, and render the navigation of 
this river, neazly. as cheap as any 
other.—-But that the Miffiflippi can 


anfwer every purpofe of trade and: 


commerce, 1s proved. to a demon- 
ftation, by the rapid progrefs the- 
French, German, and Acadian in- 
habitants on that river have made, 
They have attained a ftate of opu- 
iu any new country; and this was: 
effected under all the difcourage- 
ments of an indolent and rapacious. 
government, It may be further: 
atlerted, that no country in. North- 
America, or perhaps in the univerfe, 
exceeds the neighbourhood: of the 
Mifliflippi in -fertility of foil and: 
temperature of climate. Both fides of 
this river are truly remarkable for: 
the very great diverfitysand luxuri- 

ancy of their ‘adhidhioms. They? 
might probably be brought, from the 

favourablenefs of the climate, to pro- 
duce two annual cropsof India corn, 

as well as rice ; pis pa little cul- 

tivation would furnifh grain of every 

kind in the greateft abundance,—. 
But this value is not confined to the 

fertility and immenlity of champaign. 
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dands ; their timber is as fine as any 
‘in the world, and the quantities of 
slive and other oak, afh, mulberry, 
walnuts, cherry, cyprefs, and cedar, 
are aftonifhing.—The neighbour- 
hood of the Mifliffippi -befides fur- 
nifhes the richeft fruits in great va- 
Yiety, particularly grapes, oranges, 
and lemons in the higheft perfec- 
tion, It produces filk, cotton, faf- 
fafras, talfron, and rhubarb ; is pe- 
-culiarly adapted for hemp .and flax, 
and in goodnefs of tobacco equals 
_the Brazils, and indigo is at this pre- 
_fent a {taple commodity, which com- 
monly yields the planter from three 
to four cuttings. In aword, what- 
ever is rich er rare in the moft de- 
firable climates in Europe, feems 
:natural to'fuch a degree.on the Mif- 
fifippi, that France, though fhe 
fent a few or no emigrants into 
Loufiana but decayed foldiers, or per- 
fons in indigent circum{tances, (and 
thefe very poorly fupplied with ;the 
implements of hufbandry) fogn be- 
gan to dread a rival in her colony, 


particularly in the cultivation of 
‘vines, .from which fhe prohibited 


TI 


the colonifts under a very heavy pe- 
nalty ; yet foil and fituation tri- 
por es over all political reftraints, 
and the adventurers, at the end of 
the war, in 1762, were very little 
inferior to the moft ancient {ettle- 
-ments of America, in all the modern 
refinements of luxury. 
The Mififfippi furnifhes in great 
se! feveral forts of fifh, particu- 
arly perch, pike, fturgéon, eel, and 
calts of.a.monftrous fize: crayhth 
abound in this country, they are in 
every part of the earth, aud when 
the inhabitants chufe a difh of them, 
they fend to their gardens, where 
they have fmall. ponds dug for that 
purpofe, and are fure of getting as 
many as they have occafion for. 
A dith of fhrimps is as eafily pro- 
cured, by hanging a finall canvas 
bag, with a bit of meat in it, to the 
bank of the river, and letting it drop 
a little below-the furface of the wae 
ter ;in.a few hours a fufficient quan- 
tity will have got into the bag. 
Shrimps are found in the Mififfippi 
as ‘far as the Natchez, 348 mules 
from, the fea. 


On -stHeE INTELLIGENCE .or ANIMALS. 


¥T will not be the bufinefs. of the 
‘A following effay to give a general 
hiftory ofanunals. With anatomical 
defcriptions,with the ftruture of the 
_parts, whether external or internal, 
with the different chara&ers which 
_diftinguifh the different fpecies, we 
fhall -have nothing to do. Thefe 
may be important objets; but when 
‘knowp, much will ftill remain, All 
thafe ,organized beings which the 
Creator has aflembled for the orna- 
ment of the univerfe, have a .com- 
mon ptinciple of a€tion which it is 
-impoffible to overlook, and which is 
modified in each {pecies, by the dif- 
ference of organization. It is this 
_principle of action, and the effeés 
»wefulting from it, into which we 
would enquire. We would ftudy 
‘the aétions of animals to divine 
their intention, and fee how, what 
-is commonly called inftiné, raifes 


itfelf to intelligence. We would 
follow them in all their opera- 
tions ; penetrate the .fecret motives 
.of their,condu&; ebferve how their 
‘fenfations, theiravants, the difficul- 
ties they have:to encounter, the im- 
reflions on their organs of every 
sdanobiale their movements, mo- 
dify their aétions, and extend their 
knowledge. Animals confidered in 
this point of view, become much 
more interefting ; they embellith in 
the eyesof the philofopher the {pec- 
tacle of the univerfe, and cannot 
but excite his admiration for the 
Supreme Being, who has infinitely 
varied the affections as well as. the 
forms of his creatures, and made all 
concur in the eternal plan of which 
he alone has the fecret. 

It iscertain that brutes poffefs the 
faculty of feeling as well as the hu- 
man tpecies; and to believe other- 
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wife we mutt abfolutely fhut our eyes 
and our hearts.. He who can hear, 
without being moved, the plaintive 
cries of an animal, cannot be very 
fenfible to thofe of a man. It is 
true, we have no complete certainty 
of our own fenfations ; but the ac- 
cents of grief, the vifible marks of 
joy, which convince us of the fen- 
fibility of our fellow-creatures, plead 
with equal force in favour of that of 
brutes. We fhall have no means 
of acquiring knowledge, if we muft 
obje& again{t the impreffions of our 
inmoft feelings refpeéting fa&ts thus 
fimple. _It-is not only certain that 
brute animals feel, it 1s certain alfo 
that they remember. Without me- 
mory the ftrokes of a whip. would 
not render them docile, ied di edu- 
cation of animals would be imprac- 
ticable. By the memory they com- 
pare a paft fenfation with a prefent. 
A comparifon of two objeéts necef- 
farily produces a judgment; beafts 
therefore judge. It is experience, 
aided by iefledtion, which makes a 
weafel judge with certainty: of the 
roportion between the fize of his 
body and the opening through which 
he would pafs.. Thisideaonce efta- 
blifhed, by the repetition of the ac- 
‘tion it produces, becomes habitual, 
and faves the animal all ufelefs at- 
tempts.—Beatts certainly do a great 
number of aétions whichimply only 
fenfation and memory; but there 
are others which ean never be ex- 


without adding their natural accom- 
paniments,—a comparifon of one 
obje& with-anothcr; a judgment 
the refult of comparifon; a choice, 
the confequence of the judgment ; 
and laftly, an idea of the thing 
jadged.—But. let us leave reafon- 
ings, and proceed to fatts, from 
which our reafonings ought to be 
derived. 

Among the different animals, fuch 
as live on flefh, have more relations 
than others with the objetts that 
furround them ; they difcover alfoa 
greater degree of intelligence in the 
ordinary details of their life. Na- 
ture has given them exquilite fenles 
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with great ftrength and agility;and 7 


this was abfolutely neceflary, be- 


caufe, in order to provide them- 7 
felves food, being in a ftate of war © 


with the'other {pecies, they would 


foon die with hunger, if they had © 
only inferior, or even equal means. 7 
to the acutenels | 
of their fenfes, that they owe'the © 
degree of intelligence they poffefs ; | 
their lively interefts, fuch for in- | 
ftance as the difficulties they have © 
te conquer, and the'perils to avoid, © 
keep the faculty of feeling in conti- / 
mf exercife, and imprefs on the © 


But it is not mere] 


memory of the animal’ multiplied 
fa€ts, the aflemblage of which muft 
confitute the intelligence that pre- 
fides in his conduét: Thus, in places 
at a diftance from thé habitations of 
men, and where there is at the fame 
time an abundance of game, the life 
of carnivorous animalsis confined to 
a {mall number of fimple and uni- 
form ats. ‘They pafs fucceffively 
from an eafy rapine to fleep.—But 
when the concurrence of man places 
obftacles to the gratification of their 
appetites,’ when this rivalfhip of 
prey prepares precipices under the 
iteps of animals, fpreads every kind 
ofinare in their way, and keeps them 
awake by ‘continual fear; then a 
powerful intereft forces their atten- 
tion, the memory is charged with all 
the faéts relative to this obje&, and 


analogous circumftances never oc> | 
cur without ftrongly recalling them. |7 
plained by thefe two facultiesalone, - 


Thefe manifold obftacles give to 
the animal two fhiodes of at Weed 
which it may be ufeful to-confider 


apart. Theone is‘ purely natural, | 
exceedingly fimple, confined to a 7 
fmall number of fenfations: fuch is 
perhaps, in*certain refpeét, the life = 


of favage man.’ The other is faéti4 
tious, much more a€tive and full of 
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interefts, of fears, and of motion, 
which reprefent in fome fort the 7 


agitations of: civilized man. 


The @ 


firft is more equally the fame in all § 


the carnivorous fpecies: the other 
varies according as the organization 
1s moregorlefshappy, Let us make 
tlie comparifon, ei. 

The 
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The wolf is the moft robuft of the 
carnivorous animals of the tempe- 
‘rate climates of Europe. Nature 
thas given him alfo a voracity and 
‘wants proportioned to his ftrength. 
‘He has likewife exqiuifite fenfes, a 
piercing eye, an excellent ear, and 
a nofe that informs him with ftill 
greater certainty of whatever objet 
offersitfelf. By this fenfe, when well 
exercifed, he learns’a part of the re- 
lations which objeéts may have with 
him: I fay, when ‘well exercifed ; 
for there is a manifeft difference be- 
tween the proceedings of a young 
atid ignorant wolf; and thofe of an 
adult and‘informed one. '“' 
“Young wolves, after having paf- 
fed two months'in the den, where 
‘the father and mother have mutually 
‘provided for tliem, follow at laft the 
mother. Asfheis unable of herfelf to 
fatisfy the vordcity that’ increafes 
every day, they tear with her the 
living animals, affift in the chace, 
and come by degrees to provide with 
her for the common wants, ‘The ha- 


bitual exercife of rapine, under the 
‘tyes, and from the example of “a 


mother, ‘already inftruéted in the 
bufinefs, gives them every day fome 
ideas relative to'this obje&. They 
learn to know thie places where the 
game conceal themfelves. * As their 
Fnfis are open to all impreffions, 
they learn to diftinguifh between 
them, and to rectify by theirfmell,the 
jud ments which their other fenfes 
dead them to make. When they are 
eight “or: nine months old, love 
obliges the fhe-wolf to quit the litter 
of the preceding year, and attach 
herfelf to a male. This prefling ne« 
ceffity annihilates the affection of 
the’ mother. .'-She flies ‘from, or 
drives away her young, who ought 
no longer to Rand in need of her, 
and they find themfelve abandoned 
to their own ftrength, “ The yourg 
family {till contirue united for fome 
time; and this affociation may: be 
neceflary enough ; but the voracity 
natural to thele animals foon fepa- 
rates them, becaufe it can ‘no longer 


bear a divifion of the prey, The 


*3 
ftrongeft remain mafters of the 
haunt, and the weakeéft go elfewhere, 
to lead a life that is frequently in 
danger of being termiinated by hun- 
ger. Itis then that they prowl about 
the country it fearch of the dead car- 
cafes of animals,as poffeffing neither 
the requifite ftrength of fagacity to 
obtain better food. ** Having with- 
ftood this time of necéffity, their 
augmented ftrength and thé inftrac- 
tion they have acquired _ © them 
to live with lefs difficulty. They can 
attack large animals, of which oné 
is fufficient to maintain them’ for 
many days. Having caught one, 
they devour part of it, and carefully 
hide the remainder; but this pre- 
caution does not give them lefs ar= 
dour for the chace, and they have 
recourfeonlytatheirconcealed ftore 
when the chacehas proved unfortu- 
nate. The wolf thus lives in the 
alternatives of hunting for prey in 
the night, and of a flight and dif- 
turbed fleep during the day, Such 

is the natural life of thisanimal. 
‘- Butin places where his wants are 
in competition with the defires of 
man, ‘the continual neceflity of 
avoiding the {nares that are {pread 
for him, and providing for his fafe- 
ty, oblige him to extend his ideas, 
and the {phere of his attivity to a 
tnuch greater number of objeéts. 
His ftep, ‘naturally free and bold, 
becomes cautious and timid ; his ap- 
pene are frequently fufpended by 
ear; he compares the fenfations re- 
called by his memory with thofe 
which he receives from the a¢tual 
ufe of his fenfes. Thus when he 
enters a fold the fenfation of the 
fhepherd and dog is recalled by the 
memory; and balances the impref- 
fion he receives from the prefence of 
the ag He meafures the height 
of the fold, compares it with his 
ftrength, judges ‘of the difficulty of 
leaping it when loaded with his 
prey, and from thence concludes 
as to the impratticability or danger 
of the attempt. In the mean time 
from a flock fcattered over an open 
country, he will {cize,upon a fheep 
a In 





an fight of the fhepherd, efpecially 


if a neighbouring wood give him 
the hope of concealing himfelf 
‘before he-can:be overtaken. .Much 
eexperience is not neceflary to teach 
an adult wolf, who lives near in- 
habited places, :that ,man_ is his 
‘enemy. (As: foon as .he appears, 
he is purlued ; the flight and.com- 
zaotion which his prefence occafions 
tell him how much he. is - feared, 
and what abjetts he has to-.fear-in 
his turn, Whenever therefore the 
fmell of a man ftrikes his nolo it 
awakes in him the idea of danger. 
The moft alluring prey is offered to 
no purpofe, while it has this alarm- 
31g accompaniment; andeven when 
‘the danger is removed, the fufpi- 
ion ftill continues, and does. not 
ceafe till he has approached the ob- 
jek by almofl imperceptible degrees: 
amany nights are {carcely fufficient 
to give him confidence. Thus 


aloes the idea of man awaken that 
Ff a {nare, and render the moft de- 
licious baits fufpeéted. Timeo Da- 


ynaos 3 dona farentes, This. {cience 
the wolf is obliged to acquire for his 
“own ‘apetrae it never fails in 
an adult wolf that has fome expe- 
rience, and is more or lefs exten- 
five, according to the circumftances 
‘which oblige him to turn back on 
himlelf and refle€t. Without argu- 
ing as we do, itis at leaft neceilary 
that he fhould compare his fenfa- 
-tions, judge.of the relations that. ob- 
jets have to.ene another and to 
himfelf, or he could not: poffibly 
forefee what he ought to fear or hope 
érom them. Meanwhile the wolf js 
the mojt ferocious of the ,carnivo- 
rous. animals of the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe, becaule he is the 
dtronget. Naturally more bold than 
fufpicious, it is experience that ren- 
ders him cautious and neceflity fa- 
“gacious. Thceie qualities are ac- 
quired; by nature he polleffes them 
mot. When hunted with hounds, 


he faves himfelf only by the fuperi- . 


ority of his {peed and his breath ; 
ke has no recourfe to doubles and 
ather flratagems practiled by weaker 

imals, The only precaution he 


a, great, extent of country, he 


means:of multiplying. {nares in 
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takes is to run againft the windy 
his nofe informs him faithfully of 
the dangerous objects that may ‘lic 
in.his way. He has learned to com- 
pare the degree of fenfation occa- 
fioned »by the objet with the dif- 
tance itis at, and the diftance with 
the danger he may apprehend from 
at ;.of confequence he turns fuffici- 
ently to avoid the danger, but with- 


‘outlofing the wind, which is always 


his compafs, As: he is dtrong and 
exercifed, and as the chace -fre- 
quently, obliges him to.run yous 
le 

reéts his courle to the diftant placgs 
which he knows; ,and it is only y 
all 


their variety, that he can be, turned 
out of his way, 

Every animal that paffes; fuccef- 
fively from rapine to fleep, and of 
confequence is not fubjett.to ennue, 
can have but, three motives whic 
interef{ him and become the prin- 
ciples of his, knowledge, ; judgment, 
determinations, and aftions: they 
are, tlte purfuit of food; the pre- 
cautions relative to his fafety ; and 
the care of procuring a female when 
prefled by the call of love. We 
fee that the wolf, in purfujt af 
food, employs all the iadutiry con. 
fiftent with his. ftrength. He ,takes 
meafures to aflyre -himfelf of the 
place where he fhall find his prey.; 
and if in this bufinefs he chufes one 
place in preference to another, the 
choice fuppofes a preceding know- 
ledge of faéts. He then obferves 
for a.long time ‘the different kinds 


-of danger to which he is expofed ; 


he eftimates them, and this.calcy- 
lation of probabilitics*keeps him in 
fufpence, till his appetite places a 
weight ip the balanee, and deter- 
mines him, The precautions re- 
{pecting his fafety require greater 
forefight, that is, a greater number 
of fatts engraved on the,memory. 
It is neceffary alfo, that a compe- 
rifon be made of all thefe faéts with 
the prefent fenfation which the ani- 
mal experiences, in order that he 
may judge of the relation betweqn 
the fatts and the fenfation, and de- 

termine 
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termine his conduft by the judgment 
he forms. All thefe operations are 
indifpenfable; and it would be an 
error, for inftance, to fuppofe that 
the fear excited by a fudden noife in 
moft-carnivorous animals, is merely 
amechanical'impreflion, The agi- 
tation of a leaf excites only in a 

ung wolf a motion of curiofity ; 
the informed wolf, who has feen 
the agitation of a leaf announce a 
man, is juftly alarmed, becaufe te 
judges of the relation between the 
two phenomena. When the judg- 
ments have-been often repeated, and 
the repetition has rendered the 
attions confequent upon them habi- 
tual, the quicknefs with which the 
attion follows the judgment:'makes 
it appear mechanical ; but with a 
little refle&tion it is impoffible not 
to fee the gradation which led to it, 
and not to trace it-toits origin. It 
may happen, that the idea of this 
sabition Lowwtén the motion of a leaf 


and ‘the prefence of a man, or fome’ 
fach objeét, may be very ftrong; and 


yealized ondifferent occafions: it will’ 


then eftablith itfelf in the memory as 
a general ideas The wolf will be 
fubjeét: to chimeras and falfe judg- 
ments, the fruit of the imagination ; 
and if thefe falfe-judgments extend 
to a. certain number of objects, he 
will become the fport of a deceitful 
fyftem, which will precipitate him 
into a- multitude of falfe fteps, 
through the confequence of the prin- 
ciples eftablifhed in his memory. 
He will {ee {nares where they are not; 
fear, difturbing-his imagination, will 
reprefept im another order the dif- 


ferent fenfations he fhall-have ex-- 


perienced; and ‘he will form from 


them falfe appearances, to which’ 


he will afhix the abftra&: idea of 
danger, This-may eafily be feen in 
carnivorous animals,. where they 
are frequently hunted, and conti- 
nuaily befet with fnares: their pro- 
ceedings are in no refpeét allied to 
the confidence and liberty of nature. 

It is difficult to afcertain whether 
love furnifhes wolves with any con- 
fiderable number of ideas ; it is only 
certain that the males are moye nu- 


tS 
merous than the females, that there 
are bloody contefts among them for 
enjoyment, and that a fort of mar- 
riage is eftablifhed; but it is not 

known whether the fhe-wolf at heat 

becomes the prey of the ftrongeft. 

or whether Ihe furrenders herfelF 
from free choice to the paflion of a 
favourite. Meanwhile it is certain, 

that fhe difplays in her condué& a: 
coquetry which is common to the 
females of every fpecies ; and it is 
probable that choice determines the: 
affociation, as fhe flies with him 
who remains her hufband, and con- 

ceals herfelf from all other preten- 

ders. During the whole time of 
geftation fhe lives-with him whom 

fhe has adopted; or who has ac- 

quired her by conqueft, and they 

afterwards divide together the cares 
of the family. Thus, whatever be 
the principle of this focicty, it efta- 
blifhes reciprocal rites, and gives: 
rife to new ideas. The married/ 
couple hunt together, and their mu-- 
tual fuccours render the chace more 
fure andeafy. If their bufinefs be: 
to attack a flock, the flie-wolf pre-- 
fents herfelf to the dog, and by fly- 
ing, draws him to a diftance, while 
the malé¢ infults the fold, and car- 
ries away afheep. If it be necef- 
fary to attack a fallow deer, they: 
divide the tafk, to make the'beft of 
their ftrength. The malé begins 
the attack, and purfues the animal’ 
till it is out of breath; when the. 
female pofted in a convenient place: 
for the purpofe, renews the chace 
with frefh ftrength, and foon makes. 
the conteft too unequal. 

It is eafy to fee how far a&tions of 
this nature imply knowledge, judg 
ment, and induétion; it is ever 
difficult to conceive how fuch con- 
ventions can be executed without’ 
an articulate language, a queftior:. 
which we fhall’ hereafter. examine, 
Meanwhile, as we have already ob- 
ferved, the wolf is one of the car-' 
niverous animals, that, on account 
of his ftrength, has the leaft need 
of many fa€titious ideas, that is, 
ideas formed by refleétion on the 
fenfations that are experienced=~ 


The: 
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The neceffity of Fapine, the habit 
of murder, and the daily enjoyment 
of the limbs of mangled and, bloody 
animals, appear not calculated to 
form .in the wolf a very interefiing 
moraPcharatter. We fee; however, 
that except in the cafe of re 
in love, ‘a privileged cafe as to all 
animals, wolves do not exercife 
direé& cruelty againft one another, 
While fociety fubfifts among them, 
they mutually defend cach other, 
and maternal affeétion is carried in 
the fhe.wolves to fuch an excefs, of 
fury, as to lead them totally to def- 
pife danget. It is faid, that awound- 
ed wolf is followed by his blood, 
and at laft overtaken and devoured 
by his own {pecies. But it is by tio 
tneans a well-founded fa&; and if 
it has ever taken place, it may have 
been the effeét of thé laft degree of 
neceflity, which has no law. THe 
inoral relations cannot be very ex- 
tenfive with animals who have no 
need of fociety, Every being that 
leads a rude and ifolated life, di- 
vided between a folitary labour and 
fleep, muft be very little fenfiblé to 
the tender emotions. of compaflion. 

We have fafd, that fuch animals 
as have the moft lively wants, and 
the moft numerous obftacles to en. 
counter, difcover the greateft intel. 
ligence. To frugivorous animals 
nature furnifhes a nourifhment 
which they eafily procure, without 
induftry and without reflection. 
‘They know where to find the grafs 
they crop, and under what tree lies 
the acorn. Their knowledge is 
therefore confined to the remem- 
brance of a fingle fat, and their 
condu& appears ftupid, and bor- 
dering upon automatonifm, But 
hunt frequently thefe frugivorous 
animals, and you will fee them ac- 
quire, relative to their defence, the 
knowledge of a number of fatts, 
and the habit of a multitude of de- 
du€tions, which equal them to the 
carnivorous fpecies, The hare 
feems, of all animals that feed on 
grails, to be the moft ftupid. Na- 
ture has given it weak eyes and an 


obtufe fmell, Flight is its only 
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means of defence ; and of flight it 
exhibits all the varieties, An old 
hare, when hunted by hounds, be- 
gins with proportioning its {peed 
to the rapidity of the purfuit. It 
knows, from experience, that {peed 
will not place it out of danger, that 
the clace may be prolonged, and 
that d referve of f{trength will be of 
great fervice., It has remarked, that 
the purfuit of dogs is more ardent 
and Iefs interrupted in woods, where 
the conta& of its pody gives a 
ftrouger fentiment of its pafflage 
than in open ground, which is 
touched only by its feet. It avoids 
therefore the woods, and runs al- 
mioft always in beaten pas except 
when purfued in fight by grey- 
hounds, and then it elciipes by cons 
cealing itfelf in woods, , It doubts 
not that it ¢an be followed by 
hounds witHout being feen ; it hears 
diftin@ly that the purluit is attached 
to the traces of its fteps,, In this 
cafe what is its condutt? After 
running for a confidefable tithe in 
a ftraight line, it returns exaéily the 
fame way. Having prattifed. this 
ftratagem, it turns afide, leaps fe- 
veral times following, and thus 
efcapes the dogs, at leat for a time, 
and deceives them refpecting the 
courfe it hastaken, Frequently it 
will drive another hare from its 
form, and take poffeflion of it. In 
this manner it defeats the hunters 
and dogs by a thoufand ftratagems, 
which it would be too tedious to 
detail. It is to the fcience of faétss 
that the old hares are indebted for 
the juft and ready induétions which 
give rife to thefe multiplied as. 
We thus fee that the moft ordi- 
any ations of brute animals fup- 
pofe memory, refle&tion on what 1s 
paft, comparifon between a prefent 
objeé& which attraés, and apparent 
dangers which terrify, diffindion 
between circumftances which re- 
femble in fome refpeéts, and differ 
in others; and laftly, judgment and 
choice refpecting: sil thefe rela- 
tions. And is this inftin&? If it 
be, in what does infting differ from 
intelligence, 
RE. 
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REFLECTIONS on rue Formation And Distaisution or RICHES, 


BY THE LATE MR, TURCOT, SOME TIME INTENDANT OF THE FINANCES 
OF FRANCE. 


( Continued from Page 429 of lajt Volume.) 


§ 88. JJEANTIME the freedom of 

thefe various employments are 
limited by each other, and maintain, 
notwithftanding thetr inequahty, a fpe- 
cies of equilibrium. 

The different ufes of the capitals 
produce very unequal profits ; but 
this inequality does not prevent them 
from having a reciprocal influence 
on cach other, nor from eftablifhing 
a {pecies of equilibrium among them- 
{elyes, like that between two liquors 
of unequal gravity, and which com- 
municate with each other by means 
of a reverfed fyphon, the two 
branches of which they fill ; there 
can be no height to which the one 
can rife or fall, but the liquor in the 
other branch will be affeéted in the 
fame manner. 

I will fuppofe, that on a fudden a 
great number of ge of lands 
are defirous of felling them. It is 
evident that the price of lands will 
fall, and that with a Iefs {um we 
may acquire a larger revenue ; this 
cannot come to pafs without the in- 
tereft of moncy rifing, for the pof- 
{eflors of money would chufe rather 
to buy lands, than to lend at a lower 
intereft than the revenue of the lands 
they could purchafe. If then, the 
borrowers want to have money, they 
will be conftrained to pay a greater 
rate, If the interclt of the ey 
increafes, they will prefer the lend- 
ing it, to fetting out in a hazardous 
manner on enterprizes of agricul- 


‘ culture, induftry, and commerce : 


they will be aware of any enter- 
prizes but thofe that produce, befides 
the retribution for trouble, a emo- 
lument by far greater than the rate 
of the lender's produce. In a word, 
if the profits, {pringing from an 
ufe of money, augmept or dimi- 
vith, the capitals are converted in 
Withdrawing from other employ- 
Vor, VIII, 


ings, or are withdrawn in converting 
them to other ends, which neceflarily 
alters, in each of thofe employings, 
the profits on the capital to the an- 
ae produét, Generally, mone 
converted into property in land, 
does not bring in fo much as money 
on intereft ; and money on interelt 
brings lefs than money ufed in la- 
borious enterprizes: but the produét 
of money laid out in any way what- 
ever, cannot augment or decreafe 
without implying a preportionate 
augmentation in other employments 
of money. 

89. The current interef of mo- 
ney 2s the flandard by which the abun- 
dance or fcarcity of capitals may be 
judged; it is the feale on whizh the ex- 
tent of a nation’s capacity for enterprizes 
in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, may be reckoned, 

Thus the current intereft of mo- 
ney may be confidered as a ftandard 
of the abundance or {carcity of ca- 
pitals in a nation, and of the extent 
of enterprizes of every denomina- 
tion in which fhe may launch: it is 
manifeft, that the lower the intere{t 
of money is, the more valuable is th 
land. A man that has an income of 
fifty thoufand livres, if the land is fold 
but at the rate of twenty years pure 
chafe isan owner of only one million; 
he has two millions, ifthe land is fold 
at the rate of forty. Ifthe intereft is 
at five per cent. any land to be ma- 
nured would continue fallow, if, 
befides the recovery of the advances, . 
and the retribution due to the care 
of the cultivator, its produéts would 
not afford five per cent. No manu- 
fattory, no commerce can exift, that 
does not bring in five per cent. ex- 
clufively of the falary and equiva- 
lents for the rifque and trouble of 
the undertaker. If there is ancigh- 
bouring nation in which the intereft 

y {ftandg 





Rimds only at two per cent. not only 
it will engrofs all the branches of 
commerce, of which the nation, 
where an intereft at five per cent. is 
eftablifhed, is excluded, but its ma- 
nufafturers and merchants, enabled 
to fatisfy themfelves with a lower 
intereft, will alfo hold out their 
goods at a more moderate price, and 
willattraé& the almoft exclafive com- 
merce of all articles; which they are 
not prevented to fell by particular 
circumftances of exceflive: dearth, 
and expences of carriages, over 
the nation by which the intereft 
bears five per cent. 

§ go. Faftaence of the rate of in- 
tercft of money on all’ lucrative enter- 

LCS 

The price of the intereft may be 
looked upon as a kind of level, un- 
der which all labour, culture; in- 
duftry, or commerce, aéts. It is 


likea fea expanded over a vaft eoun- 
try ; the tops of ‘the mountains rife 
above the furface of the water, and 


form fertile and cultivated iflands, 
If this fea happens to give way, in 
proportion as it defcends, floping 
grourid, then plains and vallies ap- 
pear, which cover themfelves with 
produftions of every kind, It wants 
no more than a foot elevation, or 
falling, to inundate or to reflore cul- 
ture to unmeafurable tra&ts of land. 
It: is the abundance of capitals that 
animates enterprize; and a low in- 
teref{t of money is at the fame time 
the effe&t and a proof’ of the-abun- 
dance of capitals, 

$91. The total riches of a nation 
confifis, 1. In the clear revenue of all 
the real eflates, multiplied by the rate of 
the price of land. 2. In the fum of all 
the moveable riches exifling in a 
nation. 

Real eftates are equivalent to any 
capital equal to their annual reve- 
nue, multiplied by the current rate 
at which lands are fold. Thus if we 
add the revenue of all lands, viz. 
the clear revenue they render to the 

roprietor, and to all thofe that fhare 
in the property, as the lord that lc- 
vies a rent, the curate that levies the 
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tythe, the fovereign that levies" the 
tax: if, fay I, we fhould add 
all thefe fums, and multiply: thea 
by the rate at which lands are 
fold, we would have the fum of all 
the wealth of a nation in real eftates, 
To have the whole of a nation’s 
wealth, themoveable riches ouglit 
te be joined, which confifts in the 
fum of capitals converted into enter- 
prizes of culture, induftry, and com- 
merce, which is never loft; as all ad- 
vances, in any kind of undertaking, 
muft unceafingly return to the un- 
dertaker, to be unceafingly convert- 
ed on enterprizes, which without 
that could not be continued. It 
would be a grofs miftake to con- 
found the immenfemafs of moveable 
riches with themafs of money. that 
exifts in a ftate ; the latter is a {mall 
obje& in comparifon. It fuffices, to 
eonvinee one’s felf, to remember the 
immenfe quantity of beafts, utenfils, 
and feed, which conftitute the ad- 
vances of agriculture ; the materials, 
tools, moveables, and merchandifes 
of every kind, that fill up the work- 
houfes, fhops, and warehoufes of all 
manufaéturers, of all-merchants, and 
of all traders, and’ it will be plain, 
that in: the totalityof richnefs cither 
real or moveable of a nation, the 
{fpeci¢ makes but an incontiderable 
art? but all riches and moncy bes 
Ing continually exchangeable, they 
all reprefent money, and money re- 
prefents them all. 
The fum of lent capitals 
cannot be underflood without a twofold 
employing. 

We muft not include in tke 
calculation of the: riches of a na- 
tion the fum of? Tent: capitals; 
for the capitals could only be lent 
either to proprietors of lands, 
or to undertakers to enhance their 
value in their enterprizes, fince 
there are but thefe two kinds of peo- 
ple that can anfwer for a capital, 
and difcharge the intereft: a {um of 
money lent to people that have nei- 
ther eftates nor indultry, woutd be a 
dead capital, and not an aétive one, 
If the owner of land of- 406-000 

livres: 


‘92. 
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‘evres borrowsione hundred, his land 
as charged with a rent that dimi- 
nifhes his revenue by that fum. If 
he fhould fell it; out of the 400,000 
livres he would receive, one hun- 
dred are the ptoperty of the credi- 
tor. By thefe means the capital of 
the. lender would always form, in 
the calculation of extant riches, a 
double eftimate..with a part equal 
‘to the value of the land. © The land 
is always worth 400,000/. when the 
gproprietor lends 100,0001, ; that ‘does 
not make 500,000/, it only makes, 
that in the 400,000/. one hundred 
tloufand belongs to the lender, Jand 
that there remains no more than 
goo,oool. to the borrower. 

The fame double eftimate would 
have room in the calculation, if we 
fhould comprehend in the total cal- 
culation of capitals, the money lent 
to an eadiculel to be employed in 
advance for his undertaking; it only 
refults, that that fum, and the part 

-of: the profits which reprefents the 
‘antereft, belongs to the lender. Let 
a merchant employ 10,000 livres of 
his property in his trade, and engrofs 
the whole profit, or let tim have 
thofe 10,000 livres borrowed of an- 
other, to whom he pays the intereft, 
fatisfied with the overplus of profit, 
and the falary of his induftry, it 
makes only 10,000 livres. 

But if we cannot include, with- 
out making a double eftimate in 
the calculation of national riches, 
the capital of the money lent on in- 
tereft, we ought to call in the other 
kinds of moveables, which, though 
originally forming an objeé& of ex- 

ence, and not carrying any profit, 
Risa: however, by their duration, 


a true capital, that augments with- 
out ceafing; and which, as it may 
occafionally be exchanged for mo- 


ney, is as if it was a ftock in 
ftore, which may enter into com- 
merce, and make good, when nece/- 
fary, the lofs of other capitals, Such 
_are the moveables of every kind; 
- jewels, plates, paintings, ftatues, ready 
«money fhut up in chedts by mifers: all 
sthofe matters have a value, and the 
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fum of all thofe values may make a 
confiderable obje&t among wealthy 
nations, Yet be it confiderable or 
not, it muft.always be added to the 
price of real eftates, and to that of 
circulatingladvances in enterprizes of 
every denomination, to form the to- 
tal fum of the riches of a nation, As 
for the reft, it is fuperfluous to fay, 
though it is eafy to be defined. as 
we have juft done, in what confifts 
the totality of the riches of a nation; 
it is probably impoffible to difcover 
to how much they amount, unlefs 
fome rule be found out to fix the 
proportion of the:total commerce of 
a nation, with the revenue of its 
land : a feafible thing, but which has 
not been executed as yet in a man- 
ner to difpel all doubts, 

93- In which of the three claffes 
of fociety the lenders of monty are to be 
ranked. 

Let us fee now, how what we 
have juft difcufled about the different 
ways of employing capitals, agrees 
with what we have before eftablifh- 
ed about the divifion of all the mem- 
bers of fociety in three clafles, the 
one the producing clafs of agricul- 
tors, the induftrious or trading clafs, 
and the difpofing clafs, or the clafs 
of proprietors. 

§.94. The lender of money belongs, 
as to his perfon, to the difpofing 
clafs. 

Nie have :feen that every rich 
man is neceffarily -pofleffor either ot 
a capital in moveable riches, or 
funds equivalent to a capital, Any 
fund of land is of equal value with 
a capital ; confequently every pro- 
prietor is a capitalift, but not every 
capitalift a proprietor of a real eftate ; 
and the poileflor of a moveable ca- 
pital may chule to confer it on ac- 
quiring funds, or to improve it in 
peg 098 of the cultivating cla(s, 
or of the induftrious clafs. The 
capitalift, turned an undertaker in 
culture or induftry, is no more 
of the difpofing clais, than the fim- 
ple workmen in thofe two lines ; 
they are both taken up in the conti- 
nuation of their enterprizes. ‘Lhe 


Ca - capitalift 
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capitalift who keeps to the lending 
money, lends it either to a proprietor 
or toan undertaker. If he lends it 
to a proprietor, he feems to belong 
to the clafs of proprietors, and he 
becomes co-partitioner in the pro- 
perty ; the income of the land is def- 
tined to the payment of the intereft 
of his truft ; the value of the funds is 
equal to the fecurity of his capital, 


If the money-lender has lent ta 
an undertaker, it is certain that his 
perfon belongs to the difpofing clafs ; 
but his capital continues deftined to 
the advances of the enterprizer, and 
cannot be withdrawn without hurt- 
ing the enterprife, or without bein 
replaced by a capital of equal value. 


[ To be continued. | 


Aw HISTORICAL SKETCH or rue RISE, PROGRESS, anp 
present STATE or tut ENGLISH EAST-INDIA COMPANY, 


( Concluded from Page 433.0f laft Volume. ) 


Wit thefe things were 
tranfafting at the Compa- 
ny’s fettlements abroad, a defign 
was formed at home to fupprefs 


‘the old Eaft India Company, and 


ere&t anew one. Before the unhap- 
y wars of Bombay, the price of 
ndia ftock was three ee and 
fift r cent. and the Compan 
er a proportionable dividend. 
This inflamed the avarice of indivi- 
duals, and prompted many to in- 
vade their ex¢lufive privileges, Com- 
plaints were made againft the Com- 
pany. It was alledged that the go- 
vernor by force: of intrigue and 
money, prevailed to have fome of the 
moft experienced merchants ex- 
cluded from the dire&tion. It was 
faid that his prefents were fo fub- 
ftantial that they fwayed even the 
Court of St. James’s. The embargo 
laid on the armament for the reco- 
very of Bantam; the war with the 
Mogul, and the mal-adminiftration 
at Bombay were all laid to his ac- 
count, It was proved that the trade 
in Bengal, which had advanced to 
three hundred thoufand pounds, was 
reduced almoft to nothing. -It was 
afferted that the Company by their 
fhameful negle& had loft the ifland 
ofPoleroon ; had fold their moiety 
of the cuftoms of Gombroon ; that’ 
by {plitting of votes they had ena- 
bled Child to ufurp an authority 
prejudicial to the trade; that in the 
jaft three years the joint ftock had 
been injured above one hundred 


thoufond pounds by fraudulent con. 
traéts and deduétions; that both En- 
glifhmen and foreigners had been 
permitted to trade to the prejudice 
of the Company; that by thele, and 
other fuch proceedings, the credit of 
the ftock fell, and a,papor was fixed 
on the treafury door, declaring an 
intention to ftop payment for a {pe- 
cific time ; to which charges were 
added, that they had condemned the 
fhipsof private traders who had their 
licence, and had put to death feves 
ral Englifh fubjeéts at St. Helena by 
martial law, 

The Company publifhed anfwers 
to thefe charges, and pamphlets on 
both fides came forth in abundance. 
On the meeting of the Convention 
parliament, a committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire into their affairs, 
which ieuiad a {tate thereof, and 
a view of their domeftic and foreign 
correfpondence, The Company com- 
plied, but offered to fubmit their 
papers to the infpeftion of the chair- 
man, and two or three of the com- 
mittee only, Such was the addrefs 
of the Company, and fo many were 
the friends they made by mon 
or intereft, that they baffled all de. 
figns again{t them for this feffion. 

Their adverfaries fome time after 
being ftrengthened by the junétion 
of feveral of the nobility and gentle- 
men of rank, formed themfelves 
into an affogiation, and renewed 
their attack with redoubled rigour. 
They prefentcd a petition to the 

houfe 
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houfe of commons, praying that a 
new Company might be eretted ; the 
Company prefented a counter peti- 
tion, and both were fubmitted to a 
committee of the whole houfe, At 
laft, after a tedious difcuffion, the 
houfe came to fome refolutions on 
the fubje&t, and a bill was prepared 
and brought in on the grounds of 
thofe refolutions. Other petitions 
were prefented againft them, and 
fome refolutions pafled which threw 
the bufinefs into the hands of the 
Court; namely, That an humble 
addrefs be prefented to his majefty, 
to diffolve the prefent Eaft India 
Company, and make fuch regula- 
tions for the better preferving the 
Eaft. India trade to the kingdom, in 
fuch manner as his majefty in his 
wildom fhall think fit. The refo- 
lution was prefented; to which his 
majefty uae anfwer, that it was a 
matter of high importance to the 
national commerce, and he would 
confider of it. The affair was now 


brought before the privy .council, 


and a copy’ of the conditions, re- 
folved on by the council, prefented 
to the company, to almoft every ar- 
ticle of which they made objettions, 
and the matter continued in fuf- 
pence till the next feffion of parlia- 
ment. In which feffion the com- 
mons pafled a bill for taxing feveral 
joint ftocks, and added a claufe that 
‘in default of payment of the tax at 
the time Specified, the charter of the 
refpective Company fhould be for- 
feited,.. The India Company neg- 
le€ted their payment, and the charter 
thereby became void, 

However, the influence of: the 
Company prevailed, and fufpended 
the effects of their indifcretion, and 
they had even intereft to procure an 
order to the attorney general to draw 
a new charter in their favour, but a 
warn oppofition appearing, the pri- 
vy council came to no final refolu- 
tion. Petitions were prefented by 
the merchants, clothiers and drapers, 
again{t the Company, and anfwered 
by them. A day was appointed by 
the privy council for hearing the al- 


or 


legations of both parties; but the in- 
tereft of the Company was fo pow- 
erful, that they obtained an order of 
council for renewing their charter. 
But the council knowing the deter- 
mined f{pirit of the oppofing party, 
and fearing they would again bring 
the difpute before parliament, care- 
fully limited the charter, fo that it 
fhould not totally exclude all others. 
However, what the Company could 
not obtain by a charter, they did by 
other means, and a fhip being fitted 
out which they fufpe&ted to be 
bound to the Eat Indies, they pro- 

ured an order of council to ftop her 
failing, until bond was given that 
fhe fhould proceed to Alicant, and 
return from thence to London, A 
proceeding like this tended to fubje& 
all the foreign trade of England to 
the infolence of the India Company, 
and threw it wholly at the mercy of 
the crown, 

In 1694,the Company on the cre- 
dit of their new charter proceeded 
to take in fubfcriptions, and théir 
opponents again petitioned the houfe 
of commons, but that body did not 
fhew any intention to take a decided 
part; in fine, it became a trial be- 
tween the two parties which fhould 
bribe the higheft, and the following 
year (1695) it appear notorious, 
that many members of the houfe 


-fhared in every profitable adven- 


ture referred to parliament. This 
was proved by a diiccoety of facts, 
both at court; and in the houfe of 
commons. The books ofthe Com- 
pany being infpefted fhewed that 
the charge for fpecial fervice, which 
in general was from 1200/. to 3000/. 
a year, had the laft year exceeded 
eighty thoufand pounds, In order 
to a regular train of difcovery, re- 
courfe was had to the Company's 
minute book ; there entries were 
found, and certain information given 
by the governor, Sir Thomas Cooke, 
of moncy difburfed by him to obtain 
a new charter. The examination 
and equivocation of Cooke, with 
other circumftances, proved that bri- 
bery and corruption had been prac- 

tiled, 
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stifed, The commons on this fhewed 
pgreat warmth. Cooke, who was 
-one of their members, on refufing to 
anfwer queftions, was committed to 
‘the Tower, and a bill of pains and 
penalties “brought in again{t him, 
“which pated that houfe, and was 
‘Jent to the lerds, where it was vio- 
dently oppofed by .the Duke of 
Leccis, and. remained, fome. time in 
Mufpcuce, and an 2 petition of Cooke 
for a billof indemnity, one.was or- 
~dered in, However. at laft both bills 
‘were dropped, and it was fuppofed 
“that all parties were too deeply con- 
“cerned 1p ;this iniquitous , affair to 
with for a continualice. 

Affairs ftood thus until 1698; 
"mean time the miniftry indulged pri- 
vate merchants with licences, in 
scontempt of the charter they had 
granted the Company. The govern- 
“nent now wanted two. millions of 
money, and it became necefary to 
ring the affair ouce,more before 
the houfe of: commons, in, order . to 
‘have every thing {ettled:on .a folid 
foundation. The Company aware, 
rthat this might lead to an agreement 
‘with the merchants that would ul- 
atimately affect them, offered to ad- 
wance the fum of 700,000/, on con- 
‘dition of having a parliamentary fet- 
“tlement. This was laid before the 
choufe of commons, but Mr. Mon- 
tagu alfo offered a bill for raifing 
the two millions, the whole fum 
“wanted, by way of loan at cight per 
cent. en condition that every fub- 
fcriber fhould have liberty of trad- 
ing yearly to the amount of his fub- 
{cription, or might affign this. liberty 
to others: that the king might in- 
corporate fuch fub{cribers, with fuch 


.and the new company 


privileges as fhould be fettled by 
parliament; .that the , fubfcribers 
fhould receive eight per cent. and 
an exclufive privilege of trade for 
ten years ; that every perfon poflef- 
fing five hundred pounds ftock fhould 
have a vote, and that all fhips which 
Joaded in India dhould unload ia 
England. 

‘The Company to. defeat their ri- 
vals, now. offered. to lend the two 
millions wanted, but their antago- 
nifts prevailed, and the bill velied, 
Thus a new company was contti- 
tuted, and incorporated by law; 
but the old company obtained the 


privilege of purfuing the trade 


during the continuance of their 
charter. 

The two companies appeared now 
folicitous for each other’s deftruc- 
tion, and in the year 1700 both 
were dete&ed in bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections. The old com- 
pany purchafed voices in the houfe, 
urchafed 


feats. Attempts»were made to unite 


“beth, but proved ineffe@ual at firft, 


JHowever, both fides growing weary 
of a quarrel which promifed to ruin 
all, an agreement was brought about, 
by which it was fettled that the 
funds of the, old company fhould be 
united to the new ; that both com- 
panies fhould fhare in the admini- 
{tration of affairs for feven years, at 
the end of which time-the old com- 
pany fhould furrender their charter 
of incorporation, and immediately 
after fuch furrender, the new com- 
pany fhould be ftyled the United 
Company of Merchant trading to the 
Eaft Indies. 
[To be continued. } 


A SKETCH or tute EXTENT ann REVENUE or tue MYSO- 
RIAN DOMINIONS, as rossessepv sy TIPPOO SULTAUN. 


N defcribing the dominions of 
Tippoo, inherited, with the ex- 
ception of avery {mall addition of 
his own, altogether from his father, 
and comprehending the whole Care 
natic Balagaut of the Soubahs of Bex 


japour and Hydrabad, ,with .other 
Moghul conquelts fouth of the. Kift- 
nah, befides the more extenfive.ter- 
ritories of Hindoo Rajahs, which 
were for the firft time fubjeéted toa 
Mulflulman power by Hyder, I fhail 

follow 
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follow the order in which the va- 
rious component parts were acquired 
by this ufurper, and confolidated 
into the prefent Myforcan empire 
tran{mitted to his fon. 

I, Myfore, proper, or Seringapa- 
tam, from its capital, forming the 
independént {tate of a Hindoo Ra- 
jah for near two hundred ‘years from 
its diffnemberment, as a province of 
the Bejenagur empire, fefl into the 
hands of Hyder Ali Khan about ‘the 
year 1763, by cutting off the Dala- 
way, or regent ufurper of ‘the go- 
vernment, and feizing the reins of 
adminiftration himfelf ; but*without 
leaving even the fhadow of any au- 
thority to a nominal Rajalr of his 
own creation, excepting in the for- 
mularies of juftice or finance, and 
preferving on one fide of the Pagoda 
coin the impreffion of two Swamies 
or divinitics of the Hindéos, while 
the other was made t» bear the ini- 
tial letter of his proper name Hyder, 
The whele country now again re- 
duced into the form of a. province 
dependent on the new Myforean do- 
minion of a Muffulman, in the per- 
fon of Tippoo, is bounded on the 
welt by the Balagaut hills of Koork, 
aud thofe called Anemally, border- 
ing the whole coaft of Malabar; on 
the eaft it frontiers with the Carna- 
tic Payengaut, and its dependencies, 
along the Coromandel coaft : and, 
on the north, with the pergunnahs 
of'Serah, Banglore, and Colar, be- 
Ionging to the Carnatic-Balagaut- 
Bejapoury, in a longitudinal line 
little fhert of 2a0° Englifh miles, 
From this latter Boundary, in a form 
nearly triangular, it {tretches 240 
miles Pret at, the fouth, where it 
terminates in a point at the extre- 
mity of Dindigul, near the pafs of 
Goodalore, through the Anemally 
hills, on the confines of Travancore, 
and within a hundred miles of Cape 
Comorin., It partakes of the two 
great:divifions of country known in 
the Decan by the terms Balagaut 
and Payengaut, or upper and lower 
region, ‘The former, comprehend- 


ing the diftrifs immediately depen- 
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dent on the capital, and forty-three 
fuborninate forts. chiefly on emi4 
nences, is but indifferently watered’ 
by the feveral branches of the Ca- 
veri, at no great diftance from its 
fource ; and mutt therefore, as welk- 
as in-confequence of an elevated fitu< 
ation, precluded from foreign com- 
merce, with {carcely any internal in« 
duftry, be comparatively poor, as it 
is, productive only of the finaller 
grains of joary and bajary, or a {fpe- 
cies of Imdian corn, with the dif 
ferent kinds of vetches common to 
India; from all which, however, a 
neat revenue, in money or kind, of 
feven lacks of hoons or pagodas, be- 
ing about twenty-feven lacks of ru-- 
pees, is computed to be forthcoming: 
to the flate, after defraying the ordi- 
nary’charges: of colleétiony which 
here, as in the reft of Hindoftan,, 
confit chicfly of an eftablifhmeny 
of village peons-‘or militia, reckoned: 
49,000 in number, for the wholé 
province of Myfore, fuppofed to. 
contain 15,400 {quare geographic 
milés,——The latter, or Payengaut di- 
vifion, making {carcely a third part 
of this extenfive area, is better 
known to us under the name of Co= 
imbetore, including the diftriéts of 
Caroor, Darampour, and* Namcul; 
on both fides of the Caveri, with the 
valley of Dindigul on the fouth, and 
the great pals of Palligaut-cherry to- 
wards Malabar on tlte weft: it is. 
extremely fertile and well cultiva- 
ted, therefere, in proportion to its 
extent, more productive of revenue 
than the Balagaut territory, being 
eftimated neat at nineteen lacks of 
rupees, The rajahs of Koork, and 
other pallygars among therGauts, 
from Bidenore fouth to Diadigul, 
occupy independently aconfrderable 
traét of country withim the general 
defcription of Tippoo’s dominions ; 
but which being inacceflible to regu- 
lar troops, by hills or impervious 
woods, the Myforean power hath 
never been able to conquer, further 
than to facilitate the catching ofa 
few elephants, yearly; by means of 
the natives, 

1]. Bedenore, 
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II. Bedenore, or Ikeri, now Hy- 
dernagur, on the diffolution of the 
Canarine empire, of which it was a 
part, became an independent ftate 
under its Naicks of the race of Ven- 
cataputty, after which it fell under 
Me divided female government of 
different rannies or queens, and fo 
continued until conquered wholly 
by Hyder between the years 1769-5. 
This country is alfo divided into 
Balagaut and Paycngaut ; the latter 
dtretching 140 miles along the fea 
coaft from Declah, or the river Can- 
grecora, being the northern frontier 
of Malabar, north to Honawar, or 
Onore, on the confines of Soonda, 
in different breadths of plain terri- 
tory from forty to fifty miles, but 
which may in all form an area of 
3200 {quare miles, {till retaining the 
ancient name of Canara, and includ- 
ing the ports of Mangalore. Barce- 
lore, Onore, &c. the former or ele- 
vated divifion beyond the Supra- 
manny Gauts, and immediately de- 
pendent on the capital Bedenore, 


Hanampour, &c. is of great inde- 
finite extent inland, on both fides of 
the Tumbhudra: perhaps twice more 
confiderable in fize, though not pro- 
portionably fo in value, tothe mari- 


time border, Both divifions, hows 
ever, allowing for a revenue efla- 
blifhment of about 22,000 village 
peons, are afleiied for feven lacks of 
ikeri pagodas, which, at four rupees 
each, make a clear income to the 
Exchequer of twenty-cight lacks of 
rupees. 

{Il. Soonda, in circumftances of 
hiftery and final conqueft, might be 
clatled under the preceding head ; as 
alfo from a fimilarity in its geogra- 


phical defcription, with only the. 


difference of being on a much 
{maller fcale. The Payengaut, from 
the diftriét of Onore to the frontiers 
of Goa, along a fea-coalt of fixty 
miles, cannot comprehend above 
1100 fquare miles of territory, in 
which the port of Carwar may be 
confidered the capital ; while a 
much larger extent muft be al- 
lowed for that portion of the dil. 
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tri&t beyond the Gauts to the eafla 
ward. ‘The whole revenue, hows 
ever, of both divifions, does not ex4 
ceed two lacks of pagodas, or eight 
lacks of rupees. 

IV. Malabar. The country un- 
der this defcription, and conquered 
by Hyder in 1765-6, exclufive of 
Koork, is altogether Payengaut ; 
{tretching along the fhore from Dec- 
Jah, fouth to Cochin about 200 miles, 
and comprehending in an area of 
perhaps 6ogo {quare miles, the Sa- 
mery’s territory of Calicut with the 
petty ftates of Cartinad, Cotiotic, 
Cherica, or Cananore, on the north, 
and the tributary kingdom of Co. 
chin on the fouth ;—the whole rated 
at a revenuc of five lacks of pagodas, 
or about nineteen lacks of rupees, 
after allowing for the maintenance 
of 18,000 village peons, 

V. Barah Mhal, or twelve per- 
gunnahs, was one of the earlieft con- 
quered annexations of Hyder to the 
Myforean dominion, though in the 


war of 1768 it was over-run, and 


for a while in poffeffion of the Com- 
pany’s troops, The whole circar 
or diftriét of Jugdeo, compofed of 
heights and valleys on the confines 
of the Balagaut and Payengaut Car- 
natics, being one of ie {even de- 
pendencies of Ginjce fubje&ted to 
the Moghul in 1698, was then fub- 
divided into feventeen pergunnahs, 
and alleffed for a grofs revenue of 
17.57;717 rupees. Of thefe fubdi- 
vilions, Amboor, Sautgur, &c. re- 
main to the Payengaut: the reft in 
the hands of Tippoo, may compre- 
hend, exclufive of the poleyny of 
Shili Naick, about 1800 fquare 
miles; but the neat revenue of the 
{ame territory, after defraying the 
ordinary expences of colleétion, does 
not exceed five lacks of rupecs at 
prefent. 

Thefe five provinces of the Myfo- 
rean empire, with the diftriés of 
Bangalore, Colar, &c. of the Car- 
natic-Balagaut Bejapoory, formed 
the whole of Hyder’s dominion in 
the war 1768; and were calculated 
then to yicld in all, a neat income 


of 
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ef 119 lacks and an half of rupees, 
allowing an eftablifhmentof 115,000 
yillage peons to enforce the col- 
leftions, and maintain — internal 

“ace, 

VI. Petty ftates of Hindoo Ra- 
jahs, fituated on the weft and north 
of the Hendery and Tumbhudra ri- 
vers, to the confines of Goa, and the 
Merhattah territories of Toorgul; 
Raibaug, and Meritch, forming the 
jageer of Perferam Bow beyond the 
fouthern branch of the Kiftnah. 
Some of thefe rajahfhips had been 
entirely conquered by the Moghul ; 
but the moft confidetable of them 
never were fubdued by any Mufful- 
man power until Hydet’s conque(t 
of them between the years 1774-7, 
though different diftriéts from, each 
may have been difmembered for a 
while by the Moghul deputies of the 
Carnatic Balagaut Bejapoory, and 
therefore annexed in the accounts of 
the revenue of that circar. The fron- 
tiet,forts, and dependencies of Goo- 
junder-gur, Darwar; Badamy, &c. 
near the fouthern branch of the Kift- 
nah towards the Merhattahdominion, 
compofed at one time the jageer of 
Ragenaut Row, and have frequently 
changed their mafters, They fell 
ultimately to Tippoo at tlie peace of 
1784, but he was forced to pay chout 
for them to the Pefhwa. On the 
whole, all thefe ftates of great inde- 
finite extent, and extremely poor, 
yield only a vety precarious revenue 
of fixteen lacks of rupees to the 
Myforean. . 

VII. Carnatic Balagaut Beja- 
poory, confifting under the Moghul, 
of one circar of the fame name, arid 
of ‘which the éapital was Serah, It 
comprehénded 51 pergunnahs, of 
which Bangalore, Colar, &c, on the 
fouth, were feized by Hyder, immes 
diately when he pofleffed himfelf of 
Myfore; but Anaatpour, Penekon- 
da, &c. on the north, with the reft 
of the Merhattah ftate of Gocty, did 
not fall into his hands until the 
year 1776, when he overcame and 
made prifoner the proprietor Mora- 
row, who had rendered fignal f{er- 

Vor, VIL, 


vice to the English in the preceding 
Myforean war.’ The whole circar 
was rated at ajumma kaumil, or to‘al 
grofs revenue on the king’s books, 
of 49,16,396 rupees} but I tmhuch 
doubt the accuracy of this valuation; 
becaufe it does not appear from the 
regifters of the foubsh of Bejapour, 
a copy of which is now before me, 
that the Moghul government ever 
afcertained the dehatee or village col- 
lettions of either of the Carnatics, 
or went into greater detail than to 
fix the {tandard affeflment of the dif- 
ferent pergunnahs; and-becaufe the 
amount thus ftated, feems too large 
a receipt, from a country naturally 
fo poor and deftitute ef commerce, 
probably in all its dimenfions not 
exceeding 10,000 f{quare miles, and 
which was fo liable to internal dif- 
turbances or foreign invafion, that 
notwith{tanding the numberof {trong 
holds to be found in it, every town 
required, and has, its own particular 
fortification. However this may be, 
the revenue a€tually forthcoming to 
Hyder in 1778, after defraying 
charges of colleftion and an eftablith- 
ment of about 30,000 village peons, 
was only 32,05,206 rupees, 

VIII. Carnatic-Balagaut-Hydra- 
bady, comprehending the five cir- 
cars of Sithout, Kahmam, Ganje- 
cottah, Gooty, and Gorrumkonda, 
which were fubdivided into 66 per- 
gunnahs, rated by the Moghuls, 
kaumil 47,07.306 rupees; but from 
this amount is to be deduéted the 
aggregate valuation of the pergun- 
niahs of Chittoor, &c. now annexed 
to the Payengaut, together with the 
affeffment of the diamond mines of 
a which are no longer 
productive, making in all an object 
oftwo lacks of rupees. The whole 
country thus defcribed, bounded by 
the circars of Adoni and Nundial on 
thé north ; towards the Kiftnah ; the 
Guntour cirear and Carnatic-Payen- 
gaut on the eaft, with that of the 
Balagaut Bejapoury on the fouth an-t 
welt, may in fquare dimenfions bz 
nearly equal to this lait mentioned 
divilion of territory, or about 10,009 

f{quare 
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{quare miles, It formed the inhe- 
ritance for four generations of 
the patan Nabobs of Cuddapah, de- 
feended from a collateral branch of 
the Sanore family, until Gooty and 
Gorrumkonda were taken by the 
Merhattahs in 1758, and. then ul- 
timately, with the remainder of 
Helim Khan’s poffeffion, by Hyder 
in 1776-9. After dedu&ting the 
amount of a few jageers and fome 
charitable lands ftill left to the Ma- 
homedans of this diltri&, with the 
expence of an efablifhment at leaft 
of 23,000 village peons, the neat 
revenue of the whole province 
may be eflimated at 29 lacks of 
rupees, 
fx. Adoni, or circar of Imtiaz- 
ghur on both fides of the Hendery 
river, fouth of the Tumbhudra or 
Tungabudrs river, as far as, and in= 
clufive of Bellary, together with a 
finall portion of the circar of Ghazi- 
pour or Nundial, difmembered from 
the nabobfhip of Karnool, all fitu- 
ated in the foubah of Bejapour, com- 
prehend thewhole of Tippoo’s con- 
_— and annexation to the My- 
orean empire, acquired fince the 
death of Hyder, and fubfequently 
to the treaty of Mangalore in 1784. 
In extent and revenue, this acqui- 
fition may be confidered of little 
account, The former cannot ex- 
ceed 5000 {quare miles, and the 
Jatter {carcely feven lacks of rupees, 
reckoning the petty zemindary of 
Bellary. But the fort of Adoni is 
of contfiderab\e importance, as being 
of the kind (on an infulated rock) 
thought the ftrongeft im Hindoftan, 
without excep.ing Dowlutabad or 
Gualior, It was ever the favourite 
ambitious objeét of conqueft to Hy- 
der, the Merhattahs, and Nizam; 
and preferved only through the 
cautions policy of, its proprietor, 
Batialat Jung. When it came by 
inheritence into the weak inexpe- 
rienced hands of his fon Mohabet 
Jung, it feil by treachery under the 
dominian of Ti ppooe ; together with 
all Ks terr.turial dependencies,. cx- 
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cept the circar of Raichore, betwee 
the Kiftnah and Tumbhudra. 

X. Environed ftates of Sanore, : 
Koork, and Anagoondy, {till un- 
fubdued, and’ to be confidered in- 
dependent of the Myforean domi- 
nion, The two former have beer 


already defcribed ; the latter alone 
claims notice rather from commife- 
ration to the circumftances of its 
owner, than any political confe- 
bane it can be of in the {cale of 


‘ippoo’s power. ‘This petty prin« 
cipality, thick Paes hater 
twenty miles around the {pacious 
ruins of the famed city of Bejena- 
gur, once thecapital of the Hindoo 
empire of the fame name, compre- 
hending all the countries fouth of 
the Kiftnah, is the wretched remains 
and inheritance of dominion, left 
to the lineal defcendant of Ram- 
raje, the laft great monarch of the- 
Canarine and Malabar nations, 
united 700 years before, under the 
rule of Kifhendeo. The reprefen- 
tatives of this familv, like the ranas 
of Oudeypour in Hindoftan, loft 
with their dominions, the fuperior 
defignation «f Maharajah, or Ras 
jah; and have, for a century paft, 
been diftinguifhed in the Decan ge- 
nerally by the title of Rayeel. They 
are faid ftill to keep an exaét re- 
gifter of the revolutions which hap- 
pen within the circle of their former 
empire, in the vain hope of being 
reinftated in their ancient rights, 
though now reduced to a territorial! 
income of about two and a half 
lacks of rupees, inclufive of the re- 
galities of a mint at Anagoondy; 
and which they are rather fuffered 
to enjoy through the compaflionate 
bounty or policy of Hyder and his 
fucceffor, than to hald with abfoe 
lute independence in their own 
power. Trifling, however, as their 
revenue is, and how little the merit 
of the Myforean’s conduét, it is 
more than they could expe& from 
the exterminating fyftem of the 
Moghul and his delegunes, or from 
the avaricious principle and na- 
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ywere perfeétly fimilar in a 


tional hatred of the Merhattahs, if 
‘they had the misfortune of falling 
within the grafp of either of thefe 
‘governments. 

From the preceding ftatement. 
then, it appears, that the whole of 
‘Tippoo’s prefent effective revenue 
is under two krore of rupees, or 
more preeifely rupees 190.05,206. 
But this amount is fo far fhort of 
the income he has been fuppofed to 

offefs, and which hath been ufualiy 
vated in a total round fum at five 
or fix million fterling, that it may 
be neceflary, not only to hazard an 
opinion, that fuch fuppofition muft 
‘have been founded on the mere 
vague report of unintelligent na- 
tives, or the crafty defigns of fome 

erfons who might have an intereft 
in exaggeration, but alfo in a great 
meafure proving it to be erroncous, 
‘leave no room to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the more accurate detailed 
view of the Myforean finances here 
exhibited. The only proofs, how- 
ever, which can be brought home 
to the underftandings of the people 
of this country, in fuch a cafe, de- 
barred as they muft be from the pe- 
.rufal of original papers in the Per- 
fian and Hindoo charaéters, or un- 
able to appreciate the materials 
from which completer evidence 
might be drawn, are comparative 
eftimates of the revenues of other 
countries in India, better known to 
us, Thefe I fhall only briefly ftate, 
as the conclufion they lead to would 


ange go beyond equality in fa- 


vour of the argument to be fup- 
‘ported, if the fubje&s of campenton 
Il other 
circumftances, exclufive of intrinfic 
worth, To proceed then;— 
The.extent of Tippoo’s dominion 
has been already bred at 80,000 
{qyare geographic miles, or 92,666 
‘aglifh. % order to eftablifh the 


tolerable accuracy of thefe dimen- 
fions, it is to be admitted that we 
can with fafficient precifion from 
the lateft publifhed maps, trace the 
general outlines of the Mylorean 
empire. 


Coniidering it a triangle, 
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of which the bafe runs nearly pas 
rallel to, and not far fouth of the 
Kiftnah, in a longitudinal line of 
340 Englith miles, about the 16th 
degree of north latitude, or from 
the pagoda of Tripanti in the N. E, 
angle, to Kittoor in the north-weft, 
towards the frontiers of Goa, of 
Bari, and the Merhattahs; then, 
one of its fides along the Balacaut 
or mountainous ridge of the Mala- 
thar coaft, will be found to ftretch 
in a horizontal diftance 500 miles 
foutherly, to the extreme, point and 
pafs of Goodalore in that quarter; 
and its other fide from thence 
northerly, t@uching the frontiers of 
the Carnatic Payengaut, 470 miles 
in a parallel direion to the Coro- 
mandel coaft, until it reaches the 
further corner of the circar of Kah- 
mam near the firft mentioned point 
at the pagoda of Tripanti. Beyond 
thefe three lines, the plains border- 
ing the fhores of Canara and Mala- 
bar, are the only exclufive territory 
of confiderable extent belonging to 
Tippoo ; and to balance it in-fome 
degree, within the area of the tri- 
angle delcribed, it is to be remem- 
bered, are fituated the independent 
or environed ftates or Sanore, 
Koork, &c. if not alfo a part of 
Karnool and Raichore. As the 
whole face of the country is known 
to be rugged, in many parts defo- 
late, badly watered, and generally 
rifing abruptly near half a mile of 
perpendicular height above the le- 
vel of the fea, it cannot be fuppofed 
that the foil is equally fertile with 
the lower lands of Hindoftan. In 
faét, though every advantage of in- 
duftry and population be allowed 
to a defpotic government, which 
cherifhes a numerous peafantry in 
exclufion of great intermediate 
landholders, yet the produce of the 
Balagaut altogether confifts cared 
of the neceffaries of life, and thele 
of the coarfeft kind; juft enough to 
fubfift the inhabitants, after making 
fufficient provifion in pafture for 
the extraordinary number of hories 
and other cattle maintained’ there 

ek for 
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for ‘the military eftablifhment : 
while, in the Payengaut, on the 
Malabar coaft, {ome pepper, carda- 
mums, fandal wood, and furplus 
grain beyond internal confumption, 
conftitute the only commercial 
funds of natural growth within the 
whole circle of the Myforean do- 
minion. As to manufactures, ex- 
cept thofe of Salem and Bellary, if 
any exift in the country, they are 
not coniliderable enough to be 
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known abroad. In fhart, the ftateg 
of Tippoo, proportionably to theig 
extent and difadvantages of local 
circumftances, may be thought ray 
ther over-rated at the revenue here 
afligned to it, with a militia eftablith- 
ment of 160.000 village peons at 
leaft otherwife provided for, when 
compared with the value of any 
other territory of equal magnitude 
in India, 


or tHE VALLAIS.,* 


CLAYTON, BART, 


PROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
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N ANKIND has been divided 
by Linnzus into four fepa- 
rate claffes, to each of which he has 
affigned fome charatteriftic differ- 
ence in point of difpofition. The 
gy 


the. 


European and American, t! 
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it fhould feem according to} 
tem, an impreffion from theclimate, 
which adheres to them through life, 
unlefs it have been weakened or 
overpowered by their having left 
their native country in very early 
infancy.§ Other naturalifts have 
remarked a like degree of its in- 
fluence in the formation and difpo- 
fition of animals in general, and its 
empire has becn extended by fome, 
even to the vegetable world.t The 
obfervation is indeed an old one, 
Hippocrates has a long chapter f in 
which he treats of the air, water, 
.and particular fituations, and he 
there traces their fuppofed effe&s 
on the ftruéture ia paffions of 
mankind. Though venerable from 
its age, the opinion has been lately 
controverted, and ridicule has been 
called in to attack thofe pofitions, 
againft which more folid reafon ap- 
peared to have exhaufted all her 


receive 


powers. But whatever may be the 
doubts of modern f{ceptics, or the 
problems of new philofophers, nq 
arguments can be brought up againft 
vilible demonftration. t; thofe 
who deny the effeéts of local caufes, 
and the influence of particular cli- 
and fituations, may be op- 

pofed only the Cretins of the Pays 
de Vallais; a fet of beings, above 
indeed the brute {pecies, but in every 
refpe&t below theirown, Without 
a previous acquaintance with their 
real origin, the firanger might be 
tempted to confider them as a dif- 
tinct, inferior part of the creation, 
and the intermediate link betwixt 
man, and his disfigured image, the 
Ouran-Outang. The defcription 
Linnzus has given us of this ani- 
mal may be applied to the Cretin 
with a few exceptions; and that oj 
the French Pliny, as the Comte de 
Buffon has been called, is marked 
with a refemblance {till more ftrik- 
ing. The diftri& thefe béthgs. arby 
compriled in, is part of the lowér 
Valais, and takes in about thirty 
milesin length, and eight in breadth, 
Round. Sion they are very ‘mu- 
merous, but they are moft fo be. 
tween 


mates 


* Three of theie people were. publicly exhibited in the metropolis.a few ycars 1g 0, 
uncer the name of the Monftrous Craws. 
& Buffon. Hift. Naturelle. Dé’‘Genetation des Animaux. ' 
+ Wilfon on the Influence of Climate on Vegetable and Anima! Bodies, 
} Sect. IIL, p. a80.  Editio Foelii, Siigoc 
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gween. the bridges of St. Maurice 
and Ride. A few of them are to 
be found on each fide, and at each 
extremity, but they then gradually 
difappear.. Caft in. the fame mould 
with the reft of mankind, they have, 
molt certainly, its form; but one 
looks in vain for 
* The human face divine,” 

illumined with {fenfibility, and 
lighted up with the ray, of under- 
ftanding. Phyfiognomilts have pre- 
tended to dilcover a trait of the in* 
ward charagter, written on almoft 
every countenance, that befpeaks 
the. paflions each individual is 
warmed with. One proof may at 
Jeaft be added to their fyitem, with- 
out adopting it in its fulleft extent; 
for, with the Cretin, the vacuum is 
diftinly vifible. Every mental 
faculty appears benumbed, and the 
dreadful torpor is unequivocally 
exprefled. It muft be admitted, 


however, that there are diltinétions 
in the fcale of fenfe, and different 
nen amongft them, from total 


arknefs to intelleétual twilight, 
and the dim dawn of underfiand- 
ing. Some have a fort of voice, 
but the deaf and dumb are very nu- 
merous; and theye are multitudes 
who are even mere anima] machines, 
and devoid of almoft every fenfa- 
tion. In point of {tature, four feet 
and a half is the {tanderd they reach 
in general, and it is feldom exceed- 
ed more than afew inches. Their 
countenances are pale, wan, and 
livid; and, exclufiye of other ex- 
ternal marks of imbecility, . they 
have the mouth very wide, and the 
tongue and lips uncommonly thick 
and large. Nature feems alfo to 
have exhaufted with them all her 
efforts at a very early hour, and 
old age treads upon the heels of in- 
fancy. They die, regularly, young, 
and there are not any inftances of 
their arriving at the advanced pe- 
ried of human life. The propaga- 
tion of the fpecies is the only appe- 
tite numbers of them are ever rouled 
by, and it rages with more than 
cemmon yiolence, The fame laf- 


29 
civiou{nefs is fuppofed to apply to 
the monkey and baboon. With 
fome, poflibly, the obfervation may 
create a{mile, but the naturalift will 
paule on the analogy, whilft it will 
not efcape the moralift, that as imgan 
becomes the {lave of his own ae 
vaffions, he defcends into a, prox- 
imity to the brute creation, In 
this dedcription of the Cretin, it 
ought to be obferved, thofe only in 
the fulleft fenfe of the word are ta 
be included. In the different gra- 
dations, nature has been uniformly 
regular. Where fhe has leaft va- 
ried from herfelf, the Cretin moft 
refembles mankind in a flateof per- 
feétion, both in countenance and 
figure, reaches nearer its general 
{tature, and there is lefs diflerence 
in their refpeétive periods of cxe 
iflence. Therepeated view of fuch 
nultitudes of unfortunate beings is, 
to the lait degree, piteous and af- 
fetiing. There is, notwithftanding, 
fome confolation in refleé&ting, that 
they are not themfelves fenfible of 
their misfortune, and that every 
care is taken of them, which their 
fituation will admit of. 

In {qme places they are looked 
on as the idiots of Turkey: in 
others they are confidered as pre- 
deftinated beings, the devoted vic- 
tims of the wrath of Providence, 
and punifhed by its vifitation for 
the fins of the reft of the family. 
Either idea infures them kindnefs 
and attention. In the firft inftance, 
they are objets of religious venera- 
tion ; in the fecond, they are recom- 
penfed out of gratitude, on account 
of their fuppoied fufferings for the 
frailties of their parents, and their 
friends.” 

To confider fuch groups of them 
as accidental, is impoflible. There 
have been generations after gene- 
rations of them, and though their 
numbers vary in different families, 
fome are almoft entirely compofed 
of them. Nature muft here there 
fore aét on certain principles, and 
be governed by fixed laws, though 
the former are not yet known, a 
the 
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the latter have not been difcovered. 


What proves, to a degree atmoft of 
mathematical certitude. that there is 
fome phyfical reafon for the dread- 
ful fingularity, is the fingle circum- 
ftance, that.a family coming from a 
diftance to refidée within the diftria, 
Shas, in a “few years, occafion to ‘la- 
ment, on its increafe. that idiocy it 
was before a flrangerto, The fame 
argument has equal force againft its 
being trarifmitted from imter-mar- 
siages with families whofe anceftors 
‘had unfortunately a fhare in the ca- 
Qamity. The reverfe of the propo- 
Gition, I have becn lately informed 
from very -refpeCuble authority, 
holds equally true: and that Cretin 
colonies ‘removing from the diftrié, 
and marrying only among{t them- 
ifelves, after one generation, -or .at 
moft two, lofe the difguftful- diltine- 
tion they carried with them. Long 
as the'fubjeét of this paper ‘has ex- 
ifted, it is aftonifhing nothing ‘has 
been fyftematically written on tt. A 
ancmoir was indeed read, fome years 
ago, to the Royal Society at Lyons, 
ut as I donot find it was ever pub- 
lifhed, the members only became ac- 
sag with the opinions, its.au- 
thor, the’ Comte de Maugiron. enter- 
tained. Government has at laft 
Degun to intereft itfelf, and ‘has re- 
«commended fome precautions to be 
taken, by which, it is ‘hoped, the 
mumber of the Cretins-will diminifh. 
Many of the moft deplorable are 
mow fecluded from fociety, and 
maintained with great ‘care'in the 
hofpital at Sion; and their mar- 
wiagcs with each other, which were 
formerly permitted in order to pre- 
vent other inconveniences. and by 
ehich they were propagated ad in- 
sinitum, are not at prefent allowed 
of.| The early management of the 
ehildren is alfo particularly attended 
ao, and minutely .watched; .2ndon 
the leaft fufpicion of 2 tendency to- 
wards Cretinage, they are fent into 
the :diftant mountains to be nurfed, 
‘Whether any of thefe precautions, 
orall of them-united, will be fol- 
dowed »with ‘the coniequences de- 


voutly to be wifhed, time, the reat 
touchftone. of all experiments, can 
alone decide. 

In the feveral defcriptions of 
Switzerland and the Vallais, the 
fubjett has been fometimes cafually 

lanced at. Some brittle, hazardous 
ideas have been thrown out at ran« 
dom. but in general, it has been left 
in the ftate in which it has been 
found, and the circumf{tance has 
been barely mentioned, without any 
endeavours to point out its origin 
and caufe. J have no claim to any 
greater fhare of wifdom, and do not 
pretend, by any means, to fuperior 
fagacity or penetration. 

I lay little ftrefs onthe influence 
.of the imagination of the mother on 
the foetus, which has been the thee 
“ory of fome, Without entering into 
the queftion,: how, or in what mane 
ner, {uch an impreffion is communi+ 
‘cated, I fhafl obferve only, it is am 
opinion which — to be giving 
way daily; and that even its warmett 
partifans admit only of its exiftence 
in very few inftances, and under 
very limited réftriétions. ‘The Cre- 
tins are too numerous to allow of 
fuch a partial caufe; and as what is 
perpetually before the eye foon ceales 
to be matter either ef aftonifhment 
or terror, their very numbers. would 
countera& any effect they might 
otherwife occafion. Their countt 
women, bori and bred up among 
them, confider them only as eyery 
other produétion of their country, 
and in fatt, in@ead of beftowing on 
them particular notice or regard, 
they are furprifed when a ftranger 
examines them with any ferapulous 
attention. | fhould imagine, - there- 
fore, we ought to fearch for ‘fome 
other caufe.. Of the writers who‘have 
touched on the Cretin, fome have at- 
tributed ‘the misfortune to the fup- 
poled caufe of the’ goitres, fo very 
‘common in many of the Swifs pea- 
fants, the water they drink poe 
impregnated with fnow, tufa, % 
fome mineral fubftances wafhed 
down with it from the neighbouring 
mountains, ‘That the Cretins are 
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fubjeft to the goitre, muft be ac- 
knowledged; but it fhould at the 
fame-time be remarked, as it is com- 
mon to the reft of the inhabitants, 
its caufe, whatever it may be, can 
hardly be fuppofed to be that of Cre- 
tinage. The peafants of the Alps, 
of ‘Tirol, and many other parts of 
Switzerland drink water of nearl 
the fame quality, and have the goi- 
tre; but the Cretins are confined to 
the diftri& I have mentioned, and if 
they occur in other places, itis mcre- 
ly from a removal with their pa- 
rents, ‘This hypothefis appears thicre- 
fore to have been taken up, likewife, 
without folid foundation, and the 
fabric raifed upon it has been built 
on a {cale too narrow and confined, 
The air has been, by others, fup- 
pofed to be the fole caufe of the dif- 
after. ‘Throughout the whole coun- 
try they are found in, it is molt cer- 
tainly unwholetome. They refide, 
in faét, in a fort of vaft Bafin, full 
of exceflive exhalations from the 
Rhone, and the marfhes on its fides; 
and the refleétion of the fun from 
the furrounding mountains, which 
are almoft vertical, forms an atmof- 
phere very fingular for its humidity 
and heat. 

At Sion in particular, the houfes 
are often fleeped up to the fecond 
ftory, in a thick, hot, and glutinous 
vapour; and the body, during the 
fummer months, is in a very uncom- 
mon ftate of perpetual perfpiration. 
This naturally oecafions a Taffitude 


and indolence, which unftring the 
human frame; and along with them, 
one meets with their ufual attendants, 
exeeflive poverty and filth. Their 
joint effeéts on the human body, it 


of the Vallais. Ft 


would ‘be ufelefs to difpute; but 
how they can curtail the ftwure,; 
and coagulate the underftanding, to 
fuch a wonderful degree, is difficult 
to afcertain, Whether any light 
may be derived from the diile&ion 
of a Cretin, is an experiment that 
has not: yet been made, To be of 
any ufe, however, it fhould not be 
confined to a fingle fubjcét, but 
fhould be extended to every variety, 
from the moment the malady has 
made its firft appearanee, to the tims 
it has arrived at its full maturity of 
weaknefs, Some attemprs for this 
purpofe I underftood had failed, and 
they will be yet.attended' with diffi- 
culty, and-fome little danger. Philip. 
of Macedon’s golden key wil nor 
here unlock the grave; and a vio- 
lation of the rights of fepulture 
would be {till confidered as the firft 
of crimes. 
Little can be gleaned up, I am ap- 
— from the meine of the 
umaa fpecies, relative to the quef- 
tiom; but amidft its varieties, we find 
the Dondos, or Afriean white ne- 
groes; the Kakerlaks, or Chacrclas. 
of Afia; and the Blefard, or white 
Indian offthe Ifthmus of Darien ; all 
of whom have fome peculiarities: 
correfponding with thofe by which 
the Cretin is diflinguifhed. The 
Dondos are moft common at Congo, 
Loango, and Angola, and the Ka- 
kerlaks, or Chacrelas, in the fava 
iflands ; but as they are not very nu~ 
merous, they have been confidered 
as a Lufus Natura, and her acciden- 
tak produétions.* Of the white In- 
dians of Darien little was known in 
Europe before 1680, though Cortezt 
had given a long and minute de- 


feription 


* It is remarkable, however, this Lufus Nature in the. Java iflands has been extended 
even to the monkey. The governor of Batavia had one or two white ones in 1785, 
brought from thofe iflands, though they are in all that part of the world univerfally 


black or brown. 
them to a friend of mine. 
between two and three feet high. 

+ Las Cartas de Don. 


Mynheer Buttérkoper, and Mynheer Mefia the Watcr-Fifcal thewed, 
The face was of a milky white, the eyes red, and they were 


Hernando Cortez de la Conquifta de Mexico al Emperador. 


They have been tranflated into Latin, and are in thecollection of Hervagius, under the 
title F. Cortefii de Infulis nuper repertis-Narratio ad Carolum Quintum. -For an ac- 
sount of the white Indian fee Buffon, Hift. Naturelle de ’ Homme. Dampier’s Voyages, 
vol. IV. p. 252, and. Melange de Literature, tom. I. where Voltaire has given.a very 
Minute defcription of the white Indian brought to Paris in 1744. 
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fcription of them in his letters to 
Chanes V. The ftature of the 
Dondos, the Kakerlak, and white 
Indian is nearly that of the Cretin 
of the Pays de Vallais, and their 
whole appearance announces excefs 
five debility and weaknefs. Their 
fimilitude, in many other refpetts, 
feems to give fome weight to the 
fappofition of a like dehciency in 
their formation. The weaknels of 
the cye, they‘are all in foime degree 
fubje@ to; deafnefs in one degree or 
other is peculiar to them; they alf 
die ‘early ; and they have all the 
faine {canty portion of iritelligence. 

Much has been written *’on the 
blacknefs of the negro, and for fome 
timic, like the atoms of Epicurus, one 
‘fyftem regularly confuted another. 
Whatever the derangement whicli 
produces the variety in the negro 
may be owing to, it may poffibly 
bear fome relation to that which oc- 
cafions an alteration, nearly as vio- 
lent, in the human » page of the 
Vallais. Mr. Michel, a name of 
fome eminence at Berlin, for anato- 
mical enquiries, has remarked in 
one of his letters, ““ Vous obfervez 
«la + couleur de {perme eft diffe- 
¢ rente de celui des Hommes blancs, 
* Vous attribuez, au Changement 
«de ce fperme, leur metamorphofe 
ss de noir en blanc; fi 1’ on ajoute 4 
“ cela, la couleur differente de leur 
«* Cerveau, de leur Sang, et de la 
“ liqueur qyi forme leur Epiderme, 
“ on verra que |’ effet qui blanchit 
“Jes Negres eft fondé dans un 
‘‘ changement des humeurs les plus 
“ effentielles de corps,” 

Taking the pofition for granted, 
how this eflential alteration has becn 


of thé Valais. 


brought about will be ftill mattér fer 
phyfical difcuffion. Air, water, ali. 
ment, indolence, and filth, may be 
powerful caufes, and they become 
undoubtedly more forcible: when 
combined, and when they haye ac- 
quired increafed ftrength from their 
continued operation for along courfe 
of yéars, on fucceffive generations, 
The air is moft avowedly. infalu- 
brious on the whole ifthmus of Da- 
tien, and what appears decifive, as 
to its influence, is the known fatt, 
that the female negroes brought from 
Africa to Carthagena and Panama, 
where the climate is. to the laft des 
gree inhofpitable, and the perfpirae 
tion of the body aftonifhing, pro: 
duce more of the white Indians than 
in any other part of the new cons 
tinent, 

The fanie caufes regularly fubfifts 
ing, it may be afked why they are 
not attendéd uniformly with the 
fame effetts, To refolve the dif_is 
culty, may it not be queftioned, 
whether the humours of certain pers 
fons are not in fome fecret, unknown 
ftate, which facilitates the metas 
morphofis. 

To thofe whofe ftudies lead thent 
to inveftigate the human _ frame, 
with its diforders, the fubjeét is not: 
altogether an uninterefting one. We 
owe much to the labours of great 
and learned men during the laft cen- 
tury; but, notwithftanding the rapid 
advances they have made in every 
part of {cience, much remains to be 
yet done. A wide field is {till open 
for refearches into human nature, 
and pofterity may, ‘perhaps, difcover 
what we have in vain attempted to 
explore, 

Ox 


* See Sanétorinus, Malpighi, Albinus, Ruyfch, Haller, Winflow and Heifter. Town's 


Letter to the Royal Society. Hift. de l’Academie de Sciences, 1702. } 
Zimmerman Geograph. Zoolog. & Memoirés 


Mon. Barrere. ‘I'raite de Monf. le Cat. 
de l’ Academie de Berlin. 


Differtation de 


+ If this be an error, it is an error at leaft of long duration, which Herodotus bold 
advances, Thalia. 240. Ed. Weflel; and Ariftotle exprofsly denies, Hift. Animal, lit 
JIJ. ¢. 275 and alfo Gener. Animal. lib. 11. c. 2. 
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~§N CRYSTALLIZATION 


BY ALEXANDER EASON, M. BD, 


FROM THE SAME WORK, 


ALTHOUGH. Nature, always 
atts hy general and not by par- 
tial laws, yet the particular mode of 
her operations is frequently removed 
beyond the limited powers of the 
human underftanding, The -truth 
’ of this obfervation is ftrongly con- 
firmed by all the phenomena in. the 
cryftallization of {alts arid other Sub- 
ftances, which, under proper cir- 
cumftances, never fail to fhoot into 
mafles or cryftals, with more or lefs 
regularity, according to the manner 
in which the procef$ may have been 
carried on, | ues ml 
. Moft bodies, during their, paflage 
from a fluid to a folid ftate, feem to 
difcover a tendency to form them- 
felvesinto regular mafles of aconftant 
or given form. This tendency is 
highly confpicudus. in the various 
kinds of faline fubftances, and per- 
tape is dependent on a law of nature 
which exerts itfelf, in a more gene- 
tal manner, than philofophets ate 
apt to imagine. mh gn, Fates 
To me it feems highly probable, 
that the tryflallization of {alts, the 
Freezing of water, the formation of 
recious {tories, bafaltes, &c.: are. all 
the effetts of the fame caufe ; and if we 
tonjeéture that the fetting of metals 
is a [pecies of cryftallization, we 
fhall not be Wide of the truth. This 
much is ceftdiri, that all the femi- 
metals, when broken, difcover d la- 
ininated texture, and in each parti- 
tular metal thefe lamina dre always 
of a given or conftant form. 
_ That we may, therefore; proceed 
with due perfpicuity, it will be ne- 
teffary to take a nearer view of the 
fubjett, arid to confider, fhortly, the 
henomena attending the cryftalliza- 
ion both of fimple atid compourid 
bodies, The cryftallization of a 
‘ fimpfe cryftallizable body may be 


affected merely by. removing the 
caufe of its fluidity, fince by this 
means, its component parts will have 
an opportunity of arranging them- 
felves into maifes more or lefs regu- 
lar and tran{parent, according to the 
nature of the body, and the law of 
its cryftallization, Re 
The leaft refle&tion will ferve te 
difcover, that hodies may be con- 
verted from a folid to a fluid {tate, an 
twodifferent ways, viz. either i the 
way of folution, or fufion by heat, 
f the firft, we have endlefs ex- 
amples from the folution of {alts in 
water, and other fluids ; and the fe- 
cond may be very well illuftrated by 
the procefs of making gials.* 

In the firft of thefe cafes, the 
cryftallization is carried on by the 
feparation of the fluid which keeps 
the cryftallizable body in a ftate of 
folution ;. arid im the fecond, the 
fame effect is produced by the cgol- 
ing of the materials, or the extrac- 
tion of their heat. If, for inftance, 
4 folution of the foffil fixed alkaly in 
water be firft evaporated to a pelli- 
cle, arid afterwards be fuffered to 
cool gradually, without being: dif- 
turbed, the falt will fhoot into beau- 
tifully tranfparent cryftals; and in 
like manner, if ae! 6 deprived of 
that degree of heat which is requifite 
to preferve it in a fluid ftate, it wilt 
fhoot into tadii or rieedle-like ¢ryi- 
tals, which, at their union, form con 
flant angles of 60 degrees. If, howe- 
ver, the water ifi the firft cafe, and 
the heat in the fecond, be feparated 
with too much rapidity, the cryftals 
will be fmiall, and rfiore or Iefs irre- 
gular, according to the celerity with 
which the procefs may have been 
conduéted; The fame obfervations 
are equally applicable to all bodies 
of the cry{tallizable kind. 

Al- 


: * In the rxv1 vol. of the Phil. Tranf. No. 34, Mr. Kier gives an account of glafe 
forming cryftais when it pailes from a fluid to a iolid ftate by flow degrees, 
ds 


Vox, Vill, 
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Although, in general, every crys 
ftallizable fubflance difcovers a ma- 
nifeft tendency to fhoot into mafles 
or cryftals of a peculiar form, yet we 
muft here obferve, that the forms of 
thofe cryftals are liable to great vari- 
ation from various circumiiances at- 
tending their formation. ; 

Gypium, for example. is well 
known to be a vitriolic falt with a 
calcareous bafis, and yet the fub- 
ftance is prefented tous by nature 
in five diferent fhapes, to each of 
which naturalifts have given differ- 
ent names: -firit, the Lapis Specu- 
laris. edly, Striated Gypfum, gdly. 
Gypicous Alabafter. 4thly, Sele- 
nites, properly fo called, 5thly. A 
Gypicous Spar, frequently found ad- 
hermg to the fides of veins in moun- 
fains, particularly thofe inelofing 
the ores of metals. All thele fub- 
diances when chemically examined, 
exhibit precifely the fame phenos 
mena. and are, in reality, nothing 
but diflerent.cryftallizations of the 
fame. compound falt.* 

Befides the gypfums, there is‘ano- 
ther fubttance, which though claifed 
by naturalifis with earthy bodies, is 
neverthelefs a compound falt. and, 
bike the gypfums. has a natural ten- 
dency to cry{tallize or fhoot into 
matles.of regular forms. This fub- 
ftance flrongly promotes the fulion 
of earthy dubftances, particularly 
thefe of the calcareous and argillace- 
ous kind, and on this account is ‘ge- 
nerally denominated a fluor or flux, 
but, in Fngland. is better known by 
the name of Derbyfhire Spar. All 
the bodies. belonging to this clafs 
have lately been ihewn to confift of 
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a calcarcous earth, and an acid’ of a 
very peculiar nature, Which has the’ 
property of corroding glafs, and of 
converting water into flint. Flint, 
therefore, is probably not a fimple 
earth, as philofophers have generally 
fuppofed, but acompound fubitante, 
coniiiting of water, and this lately 
difcovered acid. 

The vitrifiable, or flinty earths, 
bear, neverthclefs, itronger' marks 
of a {imple fubftance, than any body 
hitherto Known; and we are now 
certain, that it forms the bafis of 
rock cryftals,t+ and a part of the 
whole tribe of precious ftones, ex- 
cept the diamond, All thefe ftones 
have evidently Been formed by the 
cryftallization of the matters which 
enter into. their compofition ; and 
all the phenomena relating to theit 
figure, traniparency, &c. bear a 
ftrong' analogy to thofe of the faline 
eryftals already defcribed. 

Each faline fubftance, of which 
there is a great variety, fhoots, as al- 
ready dbierved, into cryltals of a 
figure and degree of tranfparency pe- 
culiar to itfelf: and the fame thing 
is true, in general, with regard to 
gems or precious ftones. Thus, the 
diamond is naturally of one form, 
the ruby of another, the fapphire of 
athird, &c. and each of them pol- 
fefles a degree of tranfparency dif- 
ferent from all the reft. 

Among philofophers it has long 
been a queftion, from what ftate the 
precious ftones have cryflallized? 
that is. whether their particles were 
originally fufpended in water, or re- 
duced toa fluid ftate by the a€tion of 
a very intenfe heat? Each of thefe 

opinions 


* La nature fournit beaucoup de. mati¢re faline de meme efpece que celle dont nous 


partons (viz. felenite) mais qui a dciflercntes formes, & 


4 laquelle les naturaliftes ont 


denne diferentes noms comn.e gypie ou miroir d’Ane, pierre a platrey albatre, {path 
gypleux, &c. mais toutes ces maticies foht un feul & meme fel, & nous les confiderons 


cone telles 


- 


Chymie Experimentale & Raifonneé, par 
Mr. Baume, ‘Tom. I. p. 154. 


+ I feroit d'ailleurs difficile de pénetrer aflez profondement dans le iatérieur du globe 


pour recueiller de la terre primitive, & qui n’auroit eproitvé aucune alteration. 


Il pa- 


soit certain, que fi l'on pouvoit fe procurer de cette eipece de terre, & un degré de feu 
Laffijaut peur fa taire entrer en fufion, on la reduiroit en une mafle auifi belle que le 
beaw cry ital de roche, & qu’on ne powwoit diftinguer un de l'autre. 


Chymie Experimentale & Raifonneé,, pat 
Mr. Bauine, ‘Tom. L, p. 104. 
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opinions has been efpoufed by men 
yof the firft abilities and reputation, 
and feveral arguments have been 
aarged on both fides of the queftion. 

From analogy, and feveral faéts, 
which will afterwards appear, there 
is room, I am _ perfuaded, to con- 
je@ure, that all precieus ftones, with 
many other mineral bodies, have 
been originally in a ftate of fufion, 
by means of heat, from which they 
Anave been formed ‘by the law of cry- 
dtallization. 

Pure vitrifiable earth, indeed, can. 
not be brought into fulion by the 
heat of our furnaces; but black flint 
has been melted without addition by 
sthe cancentrated rays of the fun; 
and, perhaps, there are, or have 
sbeen, degrees of heat in nature, fuf- 
ficient to produce the fame effeét. 
Is it not poffible, that thofe immenfe 
fires, which feem to be the caufe of 
earthquakes and burning mountains, 
are falficiently ftrong to bring into 
fufion the pureft kind of vitrifiable 
earth? Is jt not probable, that from 
fufions thus effeéted the whole tribe 
of precious ftones have been formed 
by cryftallization ?* 

If this conjefture has any founda- 
tion in nature, it will enable us to 
account in a very fatisfattory man- 
ner, for all the peculiar properties 
obfervable in thisclafs of bodies, If 
the melted matter, in which the vi- 
trifiable earth is diffufed, be fuffici- 
ently fluid, and if the cryftallization 
pe carried on with due regularity, 
the cryftals will be-well formed, and 
will exclude from their compofition 
all heterogencous matters. If, how- 


‘ous ftones, viz. 


ever, the melted-matter be too terta- 
cious, or, if the procefs be carritd 
on with too much rapidity, the ervi- 
tals will be irregular, and involve in 
their compotition more or lefs hete- 
rogenzous matters, according to cir- 
cumftances, which need not be men- 
tioned.+ ‘Thus, for inftance, an ad- 
mixture of metals may give to the 
cryital different colours. fuch asthe 
ruby, the emerald, the topaz, or the 
amethyftt ; and, when the cryital is 

rfeftly pure, it conftitutes the co- 

ourlefs rock cryftal. 

Is not this hypothefis frongly fup- 

orted by the diflipation of the co- 
lous of ‘the precious flones? And 
is not the reftoration of thofe colours 
a eigen? pp that this hypothefis 
is‘founded in nature ? 

Three principles, at leaft, feem to 
enter into the compofition of preci+ 
vitrifiable earth,, 
the metallic calces on which their 
colours depend, and the particular 
matter determining the figure into 
which they crytftallize; the variety 
of which might be inftanced by {c- 
veral examples. The prefence of 
the principle juft mentioned is ftill 
further indicated by the different 
degree of hardnefs obfervable in pre- 
cious ftones, The rock cryftal, al- 
though as colourlefs and tran{parent 
as the purett diamond, is, neverthe- 
lefs, the fofteit of the whole clafs to 
which it belongs. § Had thefe faéts 
been fufficiently attended to, the 
component parts of precious ftones 
had probably been better underflood, 
and the different figures of thee 
fubftances might have been fhewn to 

have 


* The difficulty of accounting for the fufion of the earth, conftituting the precious 
ftones, is obviated by the experiments of the celebrated Bergman, whofe analyfis of 
thefe fubftances had not been feén by the author, at the time of writing this paper. 
For, from thefeit appears, that the gems contain not only vitritiable, but argillaceous 
and calcareous earth. 

+ When cryftals are found irregular and not pure, the vulgar expreffion is, that they 
are not ripe ; but the truth is, they never could ripen, though left to the end of time, on 
account of fome heterogencous matters having entered into their compolition, 

‘} Bergman has fhewn that all thefe colours may be imparted to gems by iron only, 

§ The topaz feems to be an exact rock cryttal with a yeliow colour, probably from 
the.calx of fome metal ; it is a prifm of fix irregular fides. 1 have feen fome of them 
of avery large fize; many are found in the mountains of Scotland, and, fometimes, gt 
the foot of mountains, buried in the earth, having been wathed dowh by the tains, 

Ka , 
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have proceeded from one conftant 
and permanent lawof cryftallization. 
But, be this as it may, the princi- 
les already in our pofleffion are fuf- 
cient to fa port a rational theory, 
not only of the formation of precious 
ftones, but alfo of thofe fubflances 
known by the ‘name of peoeee. 
Many fubftances which, under pro- 
per circumttances, fhoot into cryftals 
of the moft regular form, concrete 
into diforderly mafies, when’ the 
procefs is carried on with too much 
oa. Have we not reafon 
therefore to conjeéture, that pebbles, 
agates, and even common flint, are 
the produfts of fome fuch irregular 
eryftallization ? This may be exem- 
plified in the pebbles found among 
the rocks of Arthur's feat near Edin- 
burgh, which are a vitrifiable matter, 
mixed with different heterogeneous 
fubftances, from which a variety of 
colours and irregular fhapes is pro- 
duced; and the rocks, ‘where the 
pebbles are found, “feem to have de- 
rived their origin from lava or vol- 
Canic matter.* ; 
That the effeéts of volcanos are 
more extenfive than philofophers, 
till of late, have been aware of, will, 
¥ am perfuaded, be readily acknow- 
ledged ; and by the help of many 
tions lately made, we are en- 
abled to account for various pheno- 
mena, which otherwife muft have 
remained for ever unintelligible to 
the humian fpecies. Of thefe, how- 
ever, we fhall only take notice of 
thofe ‘columnar pillars called Ba- 
faltes, or Giant’s caufeways. If we 
Carefully attend to all the pheno- 
mena, obfervable in thefe produc- 
tions of nature, we fhall find reafon 
to conclude, that they are nothing 
more than cryftallizations of lava or 
matter, brought into a {tate of fufion 
by the heat of fubterraneous fires, 
If ever it could be faid,” that na- 
ture feemed to imitate art,’ it is in 
the formation of the Giant’s caufe- 
ways inthe north of Ireland, where 
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every pillar appears to have been 
oe he an PP itt, and placed {d 
clofe to each other, as fearce to ad- 
mit-a.pin betwixt them. Their ge- 
néral figures are pentagons, hexa- 
gons, and heptagons. Pillars with 
more fides are to be met with; their 
fides, however, are by no means 
equal. ‘Each pillar, according to 
its number of Fides, muft ‘be fur- 
rounded by a like number of pillars, 
which ‘differ from each other both 
in fhape and in fize, as not any two 
of them have been found alike in 
every refpeé&t. Thefe pillars are 
moreover divided into joints, at un- 
equal diftances, which, by the affift. 
ance of a crow of iron, may be 
forced afunder; and, what is very 
remarkable, a pillar, feparated at 
thofe joints, always fhews one end 
convex, and the other concave; the 
convexity being fometimes turned 
from, and fometimes towards the ho 
rizon; but, in any fingle pillar, the 
direftion is a}ways the fame.* °° 

Have we not every reafon to cons 
clude, that the ifland of Staffa, and thé 
Giant’s caufeways, have been pro» 
du&tions of volcanic matter, madé 
liquid by fome fubterraneous fire, 
and, as foon as it cooled by flow de+ 
Brees, cryftallized into that form 
which they now exhibit? Had the 
feparation of thefe pillars been ow- 
ing to accident, they would have a 
— like cracks in the earth, 
ormed during a very dry feafon, 
without order, beauty, or regularity; 
whereas the reverfe is very coné 
{fpicuous, 

By attending to the faéts and ob- 
fervations already related, it will, I 
am perfuaded, appear, that the fet- 
ting of metals is, in reality, a {pecies 
of cryftallization, This idea ig 
ftrongly confirmed, by the lamié 
nated locas which all the femi- 
metals difcdvet, when broken im 
any direétion, The needle-like cry& 
tals, fo confpicuous’ in crude anti- 
mony, clearly fhew,’ that’ this fub- 

apie tance; 


‘eiin ba what is the reafon why fiint is generally found among chalk or calcareous 
g ‘+ eho ‘ , . ; 
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tance, during its formation, has 


h aéted upon by fome caufe, either 
ithe fame, or fome other, vety anala- 
‘gous to that. by which the precious 
Benes, bafaltes, &c. are made to 
cryftallize.* The fame thing is true 
‘with refpe& to bifmuth; and even 
pure filver, during ‘its paflage from 
f fluid to a folid ftate, difeovers'3 
tendency to form on its furface a 
humber of ftrjx, which no doubt 
proceed from a difpofition of the 
metal to cryftallize, or arrange its 
particles ina particular ordez, Z 

The expanfion of witer, during 
its freezing, is now univerfally at. 
oe to’ be occalioned by the cryf- 

allization of its payts. And, to me, 
it feems probable, that the expanfion 
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of bifmuth and iron, in fimilar cir- 
cumitanices, proceeds from the fame 
caufeit * * 

‘“ Lead ore, when tolerably. pure, is 
ene , found in mafles of a cubic 
orm; though, fometimes, in fhape 
of prifms. “Perhaps this variety is 
owing to the proportion of filver 
contained in the ores, “* ¢ 

Some writers affirm, that native 
gold has been found in a eryitallized 
ftate, and the form it affumes is that 
of a prim of eight fides,” ’ 

With thefe obfervations I fthall 
conclude this paper, which has been 
extended to an unreafonabic length, 
for which, I hope, the importance 
of the fubje& will plead my excufe. 


ACCOUNT or tue TIGER WOLF or AFRICA, 


BY ANDREW SPARRMAN, M. D, 


f Gate night, or the dufk of the 
evening only, is the time in 
which thefe estes feek their prey, 
‘afer whith they are ufed to roam 
about Loth feparately and in flocks. 
But one of the moft unfortunate 
properties of this creature is, that it 
cannot keep its own counfel. The 
language of it cannot eafily be taken 
down upon paper;’ however, with a 
View to make this fpecies of wolf 
better known than it has been hi- 
therto, I fhall obferve, ‘that it is by 
ineans of a found fomething like the 
following; aauat, and fometimes ooao, 

Hed out with a tone of defpair, (at 
the intérval of fome minutes between 
tach howl) that nature obliges this, 
the moft voracious animal in all 
‘Africa, to difcover itfelf, juft as it 
does the moft venemous of all ‘the 
American ferpents, by the rattl¢ in 
its tail, itfelf to ‘warn every one to 


“ 


avoid its mortal bite. This fame 
rattle-{nake would feem, in confe- 
quente of thus betraying its own 
defigns, and of its great inattivity, 
(to be as it were nature’s ftep-child) 
if, according to many credible ac- 
counts, it had not the wonderous 
etd of charming its prey by 

xing’ its eye upon it, The like is 
affirmed alfo of the tiger wolf, This 
créature, it is true, is obliged to give 
information again{t itfelf; but on 
the other hand, is a€tually poffeffed 
of the peculiar gift of being enabled, 
in fome meafure, to imitate the cries 
of other animals; by which means 
this arch-deceiver is fometimes lucky 
enough to beguile and attraé calves, 
foals, lambss and other animals. As 
to the howlings of this creature, they 
are, in faét, as much the natural cone 
fequences of hunger, as gaping is of 
a difpofition to Deep; and as the 
ye flowing 


* I obferved at Warrington (where copper ore is fmelted) the drofs and flux whiclt 
fwim on'the top of the metal in the furnace in a liquid ftate, are caft into moulds in 
thape of a double cube; thefe maffes, when cold, very much refemble laya or volcanic 
matter, and, when broken, evidently thew a cryftalline appearance in many parts, efpe- 


cially about the corners. 


| + Figures caft from melted iron are always very fharp, becaufe that metal expands as 
it gools, by which means the whole dye or mould is completely filled, : 
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flowing of the faliva, or the water 
coming into the mouth, is of the 
fight of fome delicacy, which excites 
the-appetite. There muft, indeed, 
de ome phyfical-caufe for this. The 
very rae sr -of the found, -or 
dome other quality of it, which I 
«cannot wall deforibe, induces me to 
conjecture, that it proceeds from the 
semptinefs of the ftomach. In the 
mean whysie, that a-difpofition to this 
welling is abfolutely implanted in 
the animal by nature, I am apt to 
wonclude from the inftance of a 
young tiger wolf ‘that I faw‘at the 
Cape, which, though it had been 
‘brought up stame from a ‘whelp by 
a:Chinefe refident there, and was 
then chained up, was faid neverthe- 
lcfs to be filent in the day time, but 
very frequently in the night (being 
then paabably hungry) wastheard to 
emit the yelling noife peculiar to 
its kind. Near fome of the larger 
farms, where there is a great deal of 
tattle, this ravenous beaft is to be 
found almoft every night ; and at 
the fame time frequently from one 
hour to another'betraying iffelf by 
its howlings, gives the cog the 
alarm. ‘The peafants affured me, 
that the cunning of the wolves was 
fo great, (adding, that the trick had 
now and then even fucceeded with 
fome of them) that a party of them, 
half flying and half defending them- 
felves, would decoy the whole pack 
of dogs to follow them to the dif- 
tance of a gun-fhot or two from the 
farm, with a view to give an oppor- 
tunity to the reft of the wolves to 
come out from their ambufcade, and, 
without’ meeting with the leaft re- 
fiftance, carry off booty fufficient 
for themfelves and their fugitive 
brethren. As the tiger wolf, though 
a much larger and {tronger animal, 
does not venture without being dri- 
ven to the utmoft neceflity, to mea- 
fure its ftrength with the common 
dog, this is certainly an evident 
proof of its cowardice. Neither 
does this fame voracious beaft dare 
openly to attack oxen, cows, horfes, 
or any of the larger animals, while 


they make the leaft appearance as\if 
they would defend themlelves, ér 
even as long as they do not betray 
any figns of fear, On the other 
hand, it has art enough to ruth in 
— them fuddenly and unexpeat- 
edly, at the dame time fetting ‘up a 
horrid and ftrange cry, fo as to fet 
them a running in conloquence of 
‘the fright, that it may afterwards 
keep Clofe to their heels with fafety, 
till it has an opportunity with one 
bite or ftroke to. rip up the belly of 
its prey, (even though it fhould be 
fo large an animab as a draught-ox) 
or elfe give it fome dangerous bite, 
and fo at one fingle bout make itfelf 
mafter of its antagonift. On this 
.account the peafants are obliged to 
drive their cattle home every even- 
ing before it is dark, excepting the 
more con!iderable droves of.draught- 
oxen, which they let roam about day 


and night to feek their food unat- | 


tended,. by reafon that.they.are ufed 
both to the country and the artifices 
of the wolves, and can therefore the 
eafier depend upon and defend cach 
other, | ue 
Travel'ers, on the other ‘hand, 
who are obliged to keep on in their 
journey, frequently fufter great loffes 
y turning their cattle out at night; 
elpecially of the young ones, which 
are eafieft feared. 1, who had only 
one team of oxen, and thofe, to my 
forrow, of that degenerate fort as to 
be apt to ftray and wander afar off, 
feldom ventured to let them graze 
in the night, however neceflary it 
might otherwife be; for my bota- 
nizing {eldom allowed me to travel 
on nights, as the peafants do, and 
bait my cattle in the day-time; fo 
that, as 1 could only travel in the 
mornings and evenings, the heat of 
the day‘was neither a proper nor a 
fufficient time for baiting them, ~ 
have heard the following {tory of the 
tiger wolf mentioned, as being re- 
lated in’ a certain treatife on the 
Cape, of which I now cannot e¢x- 
a&tly remember the title, The tale 
is laughable enough, though peghaps 
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net quite fo probable, ry 
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« At a fealt near the Cape one 
night, a trumpeter who had got his 
fil was carried out of doors, in order 
that he might cool himfelf, and get 
fober again. ‘The fcent of him foon 
drew thither a . tiger wolf, which 
threw himomhis back, and dragged 
him along with himas a corpfe, and 
confequently a fair prize, up towards 
Table-mountain, During this, how- 
ever, our drunken mufician waked, 
enough in his fenfes to know the 
danger of his fituation, and to found 
the alarm with his trumpet, which 
he carried faftened to his fide. The 
wild beaft. as may eafily be fuppofed, 
was not lefs frightened in its turn.’’ 
Any other befides a trumpeter would, 
in fuch circumf{tances, have un- 
doubtedly been no better than wolf’s 
meat. 

In the mean while it is a certain 
truth, and well known to every bo- 
dy, that thefe wolves are to be found 
almoft every dark night about the 
fhambles ‘at the Cape, where they 
devour the offals of bones, thin, &e, 
which are thrown out there in great 
quantities, and drag away with them 
what they cannot eat. The inhabi- 
tants repay thefe good offices of the 
hyxna with a free and unlimited 
privilege of accefs and egrefs. The 
dogs too hereabouts, perfeétly-accuf- 
tomed to their company, are faid 
never to throw any impediment in 
their way; fo that the Peal, enter- 
tained and fed in the very heart of 
the tawn, has been teldom known 
to do any mifchief there. It is like- 
wife a well-known faét, that thefe 
wolves, in diffcrent parts of Africa, 
exhibit different degrees of courage ; 
this, however, may perhaps proceed 
from their being of different {pecies 
in different parts, 

Yet in this very greedinefs of the 
hyena, and its difpofition to con- 
fume every thing it can get at, the 
Provident @conomy of nature’ is 
abundantly evinced. The flowery 
fields at the So would certainly 
foon become hideous and disfigured 
with careafes and fkeletons, the re- 
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lics of the great quantity of game 
of all forts which graze and die there 
in fucceflion, were not the tiger 
wolf manifeftly fubfervient to nature. 
in the regulation of her police, by 
clearing her theatre from them ; nay, 
I had almoft faid, the wolf alone : 
for lions and tigers, for cxample, 
never eat bones, and are not very 
fond of carcafes, ‘Thefe are fervice- 
able in another way, They make 
the other amimals vigilant and at- 
tentive to the funétions for which 
nature has defigned them; and be- 
fides anfwering feveral other inten- 
tions of Providence, they ferve, ing 
conjungtion with mankind, to keep 
in a juft equilibrium the increafe of 
the animal kingdom ; fo that it may 
not exceed the fupplies afforded it 
by the vegetable part of the creation, 
and’ by this means prevent the ne- 
cellary renewal of the latter by feeds, 
&c. and thus, by defolating it and 
laying it wafte, m the énd impove- 
rith and deftroy theméelves, and die 
moft wretched victims to want and 
hunger ; fo that, notwithftanding the 
immenfe quantities of game exifting 
in this country, there are very iel- 
dom found any bones in the haunts 
they have left, and never after the 
tiger, lion, jackal, wild cat, and 
wild dog. Thefe latter animals, that 
they may not encumber and’ litter 
the ground which nature hag or- 
dained them to clear, never go Out 
of their dens and eaverns’‘when they 
find them{clves fick and difabled ; 
but there, oppreffed with hunger 
and difeafe, await the tranfitory mo- 
ment, when they muft pay obedi- 
ence to nature’s laft law. 

On this fubjeét it is worth while 
to obferve, that the tiger wolf is faid, 
befides being a very great gorman- 
dizer, likewile to be capable of bear- 
ing hunger a confiderable time; and 
if we allo recolle& its cowardly man- 
ner of attacking living animals, it: 
will be evident, that this creature's 
voracity mutt neceflarily ferve to 
confume fuch as are worn out with’ 
age, or are fickly or maimed, as well 

as 


, 
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2s the other remains and refufe of deftruétion of the fupplies neceflary 


the animal kingdom, and_in like 
manner what may be redundant in 
it ; but docs not threaten any great 


for the recruiting Of this part of the 
creation. 


ACCOUNT or a SINGULAR CUSTOM At METELIN, 


WITH SOME CONJECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF ITS ORIGIN, : 


BY THE RICHT HON. JAMES EARL OF CHARLEMONT, PRESIDENT Of 
THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


HE woren here feem to have 
arrogated to themfelves the de- 
partment and privileges of the men, 
Contrary to the ufage of all other 
countries, the eldelt daughter here 
inherits, and the fons like daughters 
every where elie, are portioned off 
with {mall dowers, or, which is {till 
worfe, turned out pennylefs, to feck 
their fortune. If a man has two 
daughters, the eldeft at her marriage 
is entitled to all her mother’s poffef- 
fions, which are by far the greater 
part of the family citate, as the mo- 
ther keeping up her prerogative, 
never parts with the power over any 
portion of what fhe has brought into 
the family, until fhe is forced into 
it by the marriage of her daughter, 
and the father alfo is compelled to 
ruin himfelf, by adding whatever he 
may have icraped together by his 
induftry. The fecond daughter in- 
herits nothing. and is condemned to 
perpetual celibacy. She is ftyled 
a Calogria, which fignifics properly 
a religious woman, or nun, and 1s 
in effcét menial fervant to her fifter, 
being employed by her in any office 
fhe may think fit to impofe, fre- 
quently ferving her as waiting maid, 
as cook, and often in employments 
ftill more degrading. She wears a 
habit peculiar to her fituation, which 
{fie can never change, a fort of mo- 
naftic drefs, coarie, and of dark 
brown, One advantage, however, 
fhe has over her fifter, that whereas 
the elder before marriage, is never 
‘allowed to go abroad, or to fee any 
her neareft relations only ex- 


man, . oe 
cepted, the Calogria, except when 


employed in domeftic toil, is in 
this refpeét at perfeé& liberty. But 
When the fifter is married the fitua, 
tion of the poot Calogria ‘becomes 
defperate indeed, and is rendered 
fill more humiliating by the ¢om- 
parifor between her condition, and 
that of her happy miftrefs, The 
married fifter enjoys every fort of 
liberty, the whole family fottune is 
hers, und the {pends it as fhe pleates, 
her hufband is her obfequious fer- 
vant, her father and mother are des 
pendent upon her. She dretfes in 
the moft. magnificent manner, cos 
vered all over, according to the fa 
fhion of the ifland, with pearls an 
with picces of gold, hick are coms 
monly fequins; thus continually § 
carrying about her the enviable marks 
of her affluence and fuperiority, 
while the wretched Calogria follows 
her as a fervant, arrayed in fimple 
hodmefpun brown, and without: the 
molt di ftant hope of ever changing 
her condition. Such a difparit 
may fcem intolerable, but what will 
not cuftom reconcile? Neither aré 
the misfortunes of the family yet at 
an end, The father and mothe, 
with what little is left them, con- 
trive, by their induftry, to accumu 
late a {econd little fortune; and this, 
if they fhould have a third daughter; 
they are obliged to give to her upon 
her marriage, and the fourth, if there 
fhould be one, becomes her Calo- 
gtia; and fo on; through alt the 
daughters alternatcly, henever 
the daughter is marriageable,~fhe 
ean, by cuftom, compel her father 
to prdeure her a ree and the 
mothery 
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inother, fuch is the power of habit, 
js foolith enough to join in tcizing 
ots into an immediate compliance, 
though its confequences-muft be 
macliy fatal and ruinous to both of 
them, From hence it happens, that 
nothing is more common than to 
fee the old father and mother re- 
duced to the utmott indigence, and 
even begging about the itreets, while 
their unnatural daughters are in af- 
fluence ; and we ourfelves have fre- 
uently been fhewn the eldeft 
hter ‘ paradi through the 
pet in inate Liieetonr, while 
her mother and filter followed her 
as fervants, and made a melancholy 
part of her attendant train. 

The fons, as foon as they are of 
an age to gain a livelihood, are turn- 
ed out of the family, fometimes with 
a {mall prefent or portion, but more 
frequently without any thing to fup- 
port them ; and thus reduced, they 
either endeavour to live by their la- 
bour; or, which is more ufual, go 
on board fome trading veffels as fai- 
lors or as fervants, remaining abroad 
till they have got together fome com- 
petency, and then return home to 
marry, and be hen-pecked. Some 
few there are, who, taking advan- 
tage of the Turkifh law, break 
through this whimfical cuftom, who 
marry their Calogria, and retain to 
themfelves a competent provifion : 
but thefe are accounted men of a 
fingular and even criminal difpofi- 
tion, and are hated and defpifed as 
conformifts to the Turkifh manners, 
and deferters of their native cuftoms ; 
fo that we may fuppofe they are few 
indeed’ who have ee boldnefs to de- 
part from the manners of their coun- 
try, to adopt the cultoms of their 
detefted mafters, and to brave the 
contempt, the derifion, and the ha- 
tred of their neighbours and fellow 
citizens, 

Of all thefe extraordinary particu- 
lars I was informed by the French 
conful, a man of fenfe and indifpu- 
table veracity, who had refided in 
this ifland for feveral years, and 
who folemnly aflured me that every 

Vou. VII. 


qf 
circumftance was true; but indeed 
our own obfervation left us without 
the leaft room for doubt, and the 
fingular appearance and deportment 
of the ladies fully evinced the truth 
of our friend’s relation, On walk- 
ing through the town it is eafy to 
perceive, from the whimfical man- 
ners of the female paffengers, that 
the women ‘according to the vulgar 
phrafe, wear the breeches. They fre- 
quently ftopt us in the ftreets, ex- 
amined our drefs, interrogated us 
with a bold and manly air, laughed 
at our foreign garb and appearance, 
and fhewed {o little attention to that 
decent modefty, which is, or ought 
to be, the true charafteriftic of the 
fex, that there is every reafon to fup- 
pre they would, in fpite of their 
ughtinefs, be the kindeft ladies 
upon earth, if they were not ftri@ly 
watched by the Turks, who are here 

very numerous, and would be read 
to punifh any tran{greffion of their 
ungallant laws with arbitary fines. 
But nature, and native manners, will 
often baffle the efforts even of ty- 
ranny. In all their cuftoms, thefe 
manly ladies feem to have changed 
fexes with the men. ‘The woman 
rides aftride—the man fits fideways 
upon the horfe: nay, 1 have been 
affured, that the hufband’s diftin- 
guifhing appellation is his wife’s fa- 
mily name. The women have town 
and country houfes, in the manage- 
ment of which the hufband never 
dares to interfere, Their-gardens, 
their fervants, are all their own; 
and the hufband, from every. cir- 
cumftance of his behaviour, appears 
to be no other than his wife’s firit do- 
meftic, perpetually bound to her fer- 
vice, and flave to her caprice. Hence 
it is, that a tradition obtains in the 
country, that this ifland was for- 
merly inhabited by Amazons, a tra- 
dition, however, founded upon no 
ancient hiftery that I know of. 
Sappho, indeed, the moft renowned 
femalethat this ifland ever produced, 
is faid to have had manly inclina- 
tions, in which, as ‘Lucian informs 
us, fhe did but conform with the 
F fingular 
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fingular manners of her countrys 
women ; but I do not find that the 
mode in which the chofe to fhew 
thofe inclinations is imitated Ly the 
prefent female inhabitants, who 
feem ‘perfeftly content with the 
dear prerogative of abfolute fway, 
without endeavouring in any othor 
particular to change the courft of 
nature; yet will this circumftance 
ferve to fhew, that the women of 
Lefbos had always fomething pecu- 
liar, and even peculiarly mafcu- 
line, in their manners and propen- 
fities. But be this as it may, it is 
certain that no country whatfoever 
can afford’ a more perfe& idea of 
“an Amazonian commonwealth, or 
better ferve t zender protsable 
thofe ancient relations, which our 
manners would induce us to efteem 
incredible, than this ifland of Me- 
_telin, Thefe lordly ladies are, for 
the moft part, very handfome, in 
{pite of their drefs, which is fingu- 
Jar and difadvantageous, Downto 
the girdle, which, as in the old 
“Grecian garb, is raifed far above 
what we ufually call the waift, they 
wear nothing but a fhift of thin 
tran{parent gauze, red, green, or 
brown, througli whicli every thing 
is vilible, their breafts only ex- 
eepted, which they cover with a 
fort- of handkerchief; and this,. as 
we were informed, the Turks have 
obliged them to wear, while they 
look upon it as am incumbrance, 
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and as no inconfiderable portion 
of Turkifh tyranny. Long fleeves, 
or the fame thin material, perfeélly 
fhew their arms even to the fhoul. 
der. Their principal ornaments 
ate chairts-of pearl, to which they 
Hang fmall picees of gold coin, 
Their cyes are large and fine, and 
the nofe, which we term Grecian, 
ufually prevails among them, as it 
does indeed among the women of 
all thefe iffands. Their complexions. 
are naturally fine, Wut they fpoil 
them with paint, of which t 
make abundant ufe; and they dif 
figure their pretty faces, by fhavin 
the hinder part of the pater fe 
replacing it with a ftrait line of 
hair, neatly applied with fome fort 
of gum, the brows being thus 
continued in a ftrait and narrow 
line, till it joins the hair on each 
fide of their face. They are well 
made, of the middle fize, and for 
the met xh lump; but they are 
diftinguifhed by nothing fo much 
and fo unitventally: as by a haughty, 
difdainful, and fupercilious ait, 
with which they feem to look down 
upon all’ mankind as creatures of 
an‘inferior nature, born for their 
fervice, and’ doomed to be their 
flaves neither does tltis peculiari 
of countenance in any dégree ie 
miniffi their natural’ beauty, but re 
ther adds to it that fort of bewitch- 
ing attraftion, which the French 
call piquant, 


‘YFRANSLATION or a LETTER sent in tHe YEAR 1320, 


FROM THE PARLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND TO POPE JOHN, 


#§ To. our moft Holy Father in Chrift, and our Lord John,. by Di 
vine Providence chief Bifhop of the moft holy Roman and uni 
verfal Church, your humble and devoted Sons Duncan Earl of 
File, &e.. &c. &c. 

6 Me holy father and lord, 

AVA we know and Ld from. pillar; and having, for many ages 


ancient aéts and records, that in a 
very famous nation, this of Scot- 
Jand has been celebrated with many 
prailes, this nation having come 
from Scythia the Greater, through 


the Tufcan fee, and by Hercules’s 


taken its refidence in Spain, inthe 
mid{t of a moft fierce people, could 
never be brought in fubjeétionby 
any peeple, how barbarous foever: 
and having. removed: from 

* patty 
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$ about 1200 years after the 
coming of the Ifraelites out of 
Egypt, did, by many vi€tories aud 
much foil, obtain thefe parts in the 
weft, which they ftill poffefs, having 
expelled the Britons, and entirely 
routed out the Piéts, notwithftand- 
ing of the frequent affaults and in- 
valions they met. with from the 
Norwegians, Danes, and’ Englifh; 
and thefe parts and poffeffions wae 
have always retained, .free from all 
manner of fervitude and {ubjeftien, 
as ancient hiftories do witnefs. 

‘This kingdom hath vi gd 
verned by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of 113 kings, all of our own 
native and royal ftock, without the 
intervening of any ftranger. The 
true nobility and merits of thofe 
ptinces and people are very remark- 
able, from this one confideration, 
{though there were no other evi« 
dence for it) that the Kingof Kings, 
the Lord Jefus Chrift, after his paf- 
fion and refurreétion, henoured 
them, as it were, the firft (though 
living in the utmoft ends of the 
earth) with a call to his moft holy 
faith; neither would our Saviour 
have them confirmed in the Chrif- 
tian faith by any other inftrument 
than his own firft apoftle (though 
in order the fecond or third) St 
Andrew, the moft worthy of the 
bleffed Peter, whom he would al- 
ways have to be over us, as our pa- 
tron and protettor. 

“ Upon the weighty confider- 
ation of thefe things, our moft hol 
fathers, your predeceflors, did, 
with many great and fingular fa- 
vours and 
fecure this kingdom and people, as 
being the peculiar charge wa care 
of the brother of St. Peter; fo that 
our nation hath hitherto lived in 
freedom and quietnefs, under their 
rei till the magnificent king 

idward, father to the prefent king 
of England, did, under the colour 
of friendfhip and alliance, or confe- 
deracy, with innumerable oppref- 
fiens infelt us, who minded no fraud 
$5 deceit, at atime when we were 
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without a king or head, and when 
the people were unacquainted with 
wars and invafions. 

“It is impoflible for any, whofe 
own experience hath not informed 
him, to defcribe, or fully to under. 
fand, the injuries, blood and vio- 
lence, the depredations and fire, the 
imprifonmentof prelates, the burn- 
ings, flaughterings, and robberies, 
committed upon — perfons and 
religious ‘houles, and a vaft multi- 
tude of other barbarities, which the 
king executed on this people, with- 
out {paring of any fex or age, rcli- 
gion or order of men, whatfoever. 

“+ But at ‘length it pleafed God, 
who only.can heal after wounds, to 
reftore us to liberty, from thefe in- 
numerable calamities, by our moft 
Serene prince, king and lord, Robert, 
who, for the delivering of his peo- 
ple, and his own rightful inheri-. 
tance, from the enemy’s hands, did, 
like another Fofhua, or Maccabeus, 
moft chearfully undergo all man- 
ner of toil, fatigue, hardfhip, and 
hazard. The Divine Providence, the 
right of fucceffion by the laws and 
cultoms of the kingdom, (which we 
will defend till death) and the due 
and lawful confent and affent of all 
the people, made him our ae 
prince. To him are we obliged and 
refolved to adhere in all things, 
beth. on account of his right and 
his own merit, as being the perfon wha 
hath reftored the an + Safely, in de- 
fence of their liberties. But aficr 
all, if this.prince frall leave thefe prin- 
ciples which he hath fo nobly purfued, 
and confent that we or our kingdom be 


privileges, fence and fubjetted to the king or pres of Eng- 


land, we will immediately endeavour to 
expel him, as‘our enemy, and as the 


Subverter both of his own and our rights, 


and will make another king, who will 
defend our liberties; for to long as 
there fhall‘but one*hundred of us re 
main alive, we will never confent to 
fubjegt ourfelves to the dominion 
of the Englifh, Fer it 1s not glory, 
it is not riches, neither is it honour, 
but it is liberty alonc that we fight 
and contend for, which no honeft 

Fa mat 
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man will lofe but with his life. 
“For thefe reafons, moft reve- 
rend father and. lord, we do with 
moft earneft prayers, upon our 
bended knees and hearts, beg and 
intreat your holinefs, that you may 
be pleafed, with a fincere and cor- 
dial piety, to confider that with him 
whole vicar on earth you are, there 
is no refpeé or diftinétion of Few, 
nor Greet, Scots, nor Englifh, and 
that with a tender and fatherly eye 
you may look upon the calamities 
and ftraits, brought upon us and the 
church of God by the Englith ; and 
that you may admonifh and exhort 
the king of England (who may well 
teft fatisfied with his own poffef- 
fions, fince that kingdom of old 
ufed td be fufficient ee or more 
kings) to fuffer us to live at peace 
in that narrow fpor of Scotland, be- 
yond which we fave no habitation, 
fince we defire nothing but our 
own; and we on our part, as far as 
we are able, with refpeét to our con- 
dition, fhall effeétually agree to him 
in every thing that may procure 
our quiet, 
“It is your concernment, moft 
holy father, to interpofe in this when 
you {ée haw far thé violence and 
bitaiity of the Pagans is let loofe 
to rage again Chtifferidom, for pu- 
nifhing the fins of the Chriftians; 
agd how much they daily encroach 
upon the Chriftian territories. And 
it is your intereft to notice that there 
be no ground given for reflefting 
on our memory, if you fhould fuffer 


not to make wars betwixt thom 
and their neighbours, a pretext for 
not going to the relief of the Holy 
Land, fince that is not the true caule 
of the impediment: the true ground 
of it is, that they have a much nearer 
profpeét of advantage, arid far lefs 
oppofition, in the fubduing of their 
weaker neighbours, And God 
(who is ignorant of nothing) knows 
with how. much chearfulnefs both ' 
our king and we would go thither, if 
the king of England would leave ug 
in peaces and we do hereby teftify 
and declare it to the picar of Carift, 
and to all Chriftendom. 

** But if your hAolinef; fhall be tog 
credulous of the English mifreprefens 
tations, and not give firm credit to 
what we have faid, nor defift to fas 
vour the Englifh to our dettrugtion 
we mutt believe that the Moft High 
will lay to your charge all the blood, 
lofs of fouls, and other calamities, 
that fhal! follow on either hand bes 
twixt us and them. 

* Your holinefs, in granting out 
jut defires, will oblige us in every 
cafe, where our duty fhall require 
it, to endeavour your fatisfaétion, 
as becomes the obedient fons of the 
vicar of Chrift. : 

** We commit the defence of out 
caufe to him who is the fovereign 
King and Judge; we caft the bur- 
then of our cares upon him, and 
hope for fuch an iffue, as may give 
ftrength and courage to us, and 
bring our enemies to nothing. The 
moft high God long preferve your 


any part of the church to come un- ferenity and holinefs to his holy church, 


der a fcandal or eclipfe (which we 
pray God may prevent) during your 
time. 

‘‘ Let it therefore pleafe your ho- 
linefs, to exhort the Chriftian princes 


«Given at the monaftery of Aber. 
brothock, in Scotland, the 6th day 
of April, in the year of grace 
M.CCC.XX, and of our faid 
king’s reign the XVth year. 


SOME ACCOUNT or tuz CITY or MANILLA, 17s ENVE 
RONS anno INHABITANTS, ’ 


BY M. PAGES, 


TOOK up my refidence in a 
houfe where I could have an op- 
pottun:ty tq become acquainted with 


the moft fimple part of the commu 
nity, ‘and in this place my tafte wag 
doubly gratified, The houfe was 

fituated 
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fitaated by the fide of the river, at a 
arter of a mile from the city ; this 
itance was occupied by a chain of 
little hills, gardens, and country 
houfes, which added to the gentle 
courfe of the ftream, rendered the 
borders thereof charming. They 
were ornamented with fruit trees 
and others. The little journey by 
land was not lefs beautiful; it went 
through five villages, which might 
juftly be called fuburbs. The dif- 
tances between them being occupied 
fields of rice, formed an agrec- 
variety. About one hundred 
ces beyond my place of reficence, 
was a little height which terminated 
in aplain, and ferved as a patture 
for an immence quantity of cattlo. 
Asit isthe euftom of thefe people 
to go themfelves, and carry all their 
goods by water, there were con- 
itantly pafling under my windows, 
roas and boats carrying the pro- 
duétions of the fields and gardens to 
the city; and never was any road or 
fireet more lively or agreeable than 
this river. The eafy current per- 
mits the inhabitants to build out in 
the river before their houfes. The 
Indians have buildings whofe feeble 
pillars of bamboo are carried one or 
two toifes into the river, which ren- 
ders them very clean and whole- 
fome. Half the houfe is upon the 
water, as was one half of our 
kitchen. Thefe houfes are built 
like thofe of the Biflayes, with a 
fittle variation. Thofe of the Spa- 
niards are built of ftone, and are 
handfome and fpacious; inftead of 
glafs they make ufe of a kind of 
tranfparent fhell like mother of 
pearl, which affords fufficient light. 
. I pailed my time according to my 
ufual manner, in frequenting the 
Indians as much as poflible. I 
dreffed like, 1 eat and drank with 
them, that was the belt way to be 
acquainted with them, they feemed 
to me to poffefs the fame qualities of 
heart as the Biifayes, but they had 
more cunning ; they are very lively 
and gay, {pirited and ready ; thofe, 
however, who come from the Nor- 


Own. 
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thern part of the ifland are more 
ruftic. The cafe with which they 
procure the neceflaries of life, makes 
them vain, and mutual charity and 
good will makes labour needleis. 
‘They reckon food of no value, and 
will maintain people of their nation 
from diftant: villages for three or 
four months. together, without ap- 
pearing uneafy at the length of their 
viit, ‘They are very charitable to 
their relations, and will take home 
the whole family. of one in low cir- 
cumftances,.who may remaih there 
as long as they like, befides, the fa- 
milies feparate very little, and we 
may fometimes fee in the fame houle 
four or five branches of the fame 
family, who confequently form as 
many others; they live very amicably 
together, and eat out of the fame 
difh. It may be thought.that fuch 
numerous families require very ex- 
tenfive houfes: juft the contrary, 
every body, even ftrangers, fleep 
in the fame chamber, on mats fpread 
on the ground; and there feldom 
happens any thing indecent: I have 
fince been informed that the fame 
familiarity exifted in other parts dif- 
tant from this, without the leait ‘in- 
convenience arifing from it. Thefe 
dangerous cuftams are a proof of the 
purity of manners which exift in 
thefe focietics. In this country, [ 
have never feen any difpute between 
hufbands and wives, which are fo 
common in Europe; in fine, the good 
charaéter of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine iffands extends even to 
the rich Spaniards, and there are 
not any houfes of rank among them 
who not bring up two or three 
creanfas; thefe are poor children 
whom they feed and cloath, with- 
out diftinction, juft as they do their 
When they grow up, they 
place the boys out to employments, 
and marry the girls ;. there are fome 
of thefe creanfas to whom their be- 
nefattors have given portions of 
five or fix thoufand.piattres. ‘There 
are befides a kind of convent here, 
where the girls are very well edu- 
cated and portioned.. m 





ae 
It @ppeared to me remarkable, 
that the Indians permitted their chil- 
«iren to go cloathed with their fhirts 
- and fhifts only, without:giving them 
peticoats or -brecches, :even to’ the 
age of ten -or twelve years. I am 
durprized that in a hot¢euntry they 
Should be do negligent :refpeéing 
their daughters, whofe fhert fhifts 
do not come below ‘their navels ; 
@erhaps nakednefs does not caufe 
‘any fhame in young people until an 
affcétion is incited: in them, for fome 
‘particular ebject. 1 .conceived this 
adea from two .remarks Imade on 
ahis fubjctt, One day as Lywas.walk- 
‘ing in a .wogd about .a mile from 
‘Manilla, chance-brought me.ncar a 
houfe, before which I found a young 
female [ndian, about ten or cleven 
sycars old, fhe was naked, and fittin 
alown, havingther fhift folded up aaa 
daying by her; as;foon as fhe faw 
me fhe hatliy argic.and put jt on, 
and although fhe «was not then very 
«lecently cleathed, fhe thought herfelf 
fo, as fhe-had ‘her fhoulders covered, 
and fecmmed no donger embarafied at 
.appearig-before me. I alfo remark- 
ed fordeveral days, that the fon of 
my hoft, :who;was about eleven years 
old, and the-daughter of a neigh- 
douring Indian about :ten, who in 
the {ports of their infaney began 
to entertain an effe&tion for each 
“other, mutually fought each-other's 
<ompany, were fond of ‘the fame 
fports, and without defign there 
decmed to .be fomething myfterious 
in their conduét; I remarked that 
thcfe two children were often toge- 
ther naked, .but when their hearts 
began to experience fome emotions, 
they covered themfelves with their 
linen, as it were by inftinét, this they 
did not think of at other times, or 
before other perfons. My hofte(s 
herfelf ufed only to wear a fhift, un- 
til within a year of her marriage, 
fhe had, however, been contratted 
at the early age of thirteen. The 
favages, the Indians of the Phillip- 
pincs, and of India, and the Arabs, 
«iften go almoft naked, or with only 
a covering’ reund the waif; and 
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without being fenfible of any inde 
cency, The deep colour of thei 
fkin is a kind séclouthin, and they: 
have accuftomed themfelves to 1} 
with indifference, and according to 
the limits and laws of nature, on 
thofe parts to which vicious men at- 
tach an unbounded fenfuality 5 very 
often an affe&ted modefly betrays 2 
greater corruption of manners, thaw 
the moft favage people do by a negs 
Ac& of their exterior appearance. 
The.city of Manilla is well built; 
it is of a middling fize, and the 
houfes at firft fight do not appear 
what they are, The ‘ftreets are hands 
fome, the generality -of people ap. 
pear in ealy circumftances, and thofe 
of the higher clafsarerich; but fumps 
tuous living, luxury and debauch- 
ery are not carried to fohigh a pitch 
as in Mexico. Every thing here 


breathes the gay, gallant and plain 


ipirit of the Indians, and the proud 
prejudices of the Spaniards have 
given way to the virtues of their 
charatter. 

The river, which flows paft the 
iwalls-of .the city, and. whiehderves 
as the port for merchant-fhips, fepay 
ates Manilla from the large town 
of Santa Gruz. Rart of this town 
is as well built as the city. Itis 
inhabited by many Spaniards and 
Indians, and is furrounded by.three 


Indian villages, which may be 
deemed its fuburbs. On the oppo- 
fite fhore, on the fame fide as the 
city, and.at a‘very. {mall diftance 
from it, are many Indian fuburhs, 


very confiderable. The Parian, a 
— regular diftriét, and inhabited 
‘by many Ghincfe, js the village 
where the tradefmen and workmen 
of all forts live, for there are very 
few workmen or merchants in the 
city. The Chinefe, or Sangleys, 
who come hither annually from 
Canton or Quefnay, have left,hew 
fome of their companions, a few at 
a time, to carry on trade, ang under 
a pretence of embracing the Chyiftian 
religion. Their number has i 
greatly increafed, that they now exe 


ceed twenty thouland, ‘Lhey.carty 
on 
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onthe greateft part ofthe commerce; 
there are few other workmen, and 
fome of them apply to agriculture. 
They poflefs extreme fervility, and 
cunning in trade; are very politic, 
preferving always a {miling eounte- 
nance; are polite and ufeful, keep- 
ing, however, always their own in- 
teret in view; are laborious and 
fober, gay, affable, lively, and in 
general well made. Their figure 
attraéts our attention, and: after the 
firhday, we become aecuftomed to 
it, for it is not much in their favour. 
The Indians of the Phillippines are 
ahandfome likenefs of them; but 
the cheek-bones and features, their 
phyfiognomy and cycs, are different, 
and the difference is much in favour 
of the Indians. 

There are alfo in this city fome 
Atrminian merchants, and fome na- 
tives of Siam, Malayes, and Mala- 
bars. I alfo faw fome Japanefe ; 
thefe people, when the winds 
drive them off their own coaft, 
fometimes throw them on this, and 
then they fix their refidence here; 
for they dare not return to. their 
ewn country, as they are by law pxyw- 
hibited from going out of fight of 
their own land, underpain of death. 
They appeat very tubmiffive to their 
fuperiors, have a grave and bold ap- 
pearance, are robuft, and — of 
much work, but not very laborious: 
they are fober, and appear to poilefs 
a found mind and courage. This 
charaéter is, however, ventured on 


“conjefture, as I did net fee any great 


number of them. They told me 
that they had net any open com- 


- Merce, except with the Chincfe, and 


even that is very much reftrained. 
As for their conneétions with the 
Dutch, every one knows the pre- 
cautions that are taken. in that re- 
fpett, that one of the Dutch fhips is 
always kept as an heftage; and that 
all the Europeans who are permit- 
ted to carry on this commerce, ‘are 
kept furrounded in an inclofure. 
The — of Manilla formerly 
fent deputies to Japan with pre- 

malkin, and pra- 


polals for trade, The Japanefe gave, 
in return, prefents of mucly greater 
value, accepted the offers of triend« 
fhip, but not that-of trade. The 
government of Manilla alfo fent de- 
puties to Pekin, and they were per- 
mitted a trade with all the potts of 
China, being regarded? by the Chi- 
nefe as Indians. It would be very 
eafy for them to extend this com- 
merce, as it is litthe more thanthe 
ww of an hundred leagues from 
uconia to China, 

They manufaéture at this place 
feveval forts of beautiful work im 
gold, and a kind ef tombar metal, 
which is one third more value than 
gold, The chains of gold wrought 
here by the women, may be come 
pared with the moft beautiful in the 
world. In the dependencies of the 
Phillippines are a quantity of birds 
nefts, which make a delica‘e and 
very wholefome food, There are 
alfa fome excellent mangoes and 
fago, with a kind of gum, that flows 
from the branches of'a tree, which 
are fapped for that purpote, and is a 
very good ftomachic. 

‘The inhabitants on the border of 
the fea were formerly Mahomctans, 
and governed by lords, called Da- 
tous, who were fovercigns in their 
little diftris, and were tributary te. 
different princes, There are not’ 
any of thefe Datous now remaining, 
except at the Biilaye iflands, where 
they have nothing to remind then 
of their former power, but the pay- 
ment of a tribute’to the king of 
Spain, This is, however, moderate, 
and: the payment made: convenient. 
to them, as it is in New Spain. 
There are few of thefe Datous re- 
maining, and they do not poilcisany 
fort of authority. I knew a Mettce, 
half Indian. and half Chinefe, whofe 
brother produced a new order from 
Spain, in. favour of his origin. This 
inftrument, under fome pretence or 
other, was taken from him by the 
government of Manilla, and the 
poor Indian died in want. There 
is alfo at Manilla an officer, who has 
{carcely luflicient to fubift on, al- 

though 
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though heis both of the name and 
family of the Montezumas, the an- 
cient-emperots of Mexico, to whofe 
defeendents there is allowed only 
five thoufand piaftres penfion, and 
the privilege of having a guard to 
attend their coaches. Thele their 
poverty doe$ not permit them to 
maintain, and they have no mark 
of dignity but the arms of the em- 
‘ewes which they are permitted to 

ave on their feals. ‘The jealous fe- 
verity which is exercifed, not by the 
Spaniards in general, but of fome 
individuals, renders them hateful to 
the Indians: this might in fome 
inftances be right, if it was not ear- 
ried to too great an extent by fome 
perfons, 
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When the Englith army invaded 
Manilla, the Indians received thenj 
with open arms, but they were fe, 
verely punifhed for it, the Spaniards 
fell on and deftroyed almoft a whole 
province. The Chinefe, or the 
Sangleyes, without the fame teafon, 
fell into the fame error, and they 
hunted them im every place like 
wild beafts, fiting at hate they 
thought they could not overtake, 
and fuch as were made prifoners 
were blown away from the mouth 
ofthe cannon, The whole race would 
have been extirpated from this ifland, 
if they could have made themfelves 
matters of thofe who were with the 
Englifh army. 

[ To be continued. | 


ANECDOTE or tut NOBLE FAMILY or TALBOT, EARL 
or SHREWSBURY. 


OHN, the firft Earl of Shrewf 
bury, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, was created Karl of Water- 
ford and Wexford; in the 21 ft year 
of the fame prince, a large tratt of 
land, and a great jurifdiction were 
conferred upon him by the Crown, 
in Ireland. 

Thefe titles, and this grant, were 
forfeited by an A& of Parliament, 
the twenty-cighth of Henry the 
Eighth, known in Ireland by the 
name of the ftatute of Abfentees, for 
non-refidence in that country. And 
thefe titles were not inferted in the 
lift.of the Irifh Peers, in the jour- 
nals, till after the Refloration, It 
may appear extraordinary, that the 
title fhould be forfeited for non-re- 
fidence; but in early times, titles 
were not merely nominal, but 
denoted alfo a jurifdiétion and fu- 


perintendance in certain territorial . 


diftri€ts, 

Charles the Second reftored thefe 
titles in 1660, and he was intro- 
duced by his proxy, in the Houfe of 
Lords, in Ireland, in the following 
feffion. This cuitom of being in- 
troduced by proxy, was peculiar to 
that body, though is is net to be 


traced in the Lords of England; 
from hence the cuflom of protefting 
by proxy is derived, a privilege 
which is not admitted in this coun 
try, but in Ireland the proxy or 
deputy was invefted with all the 
powers of his principal. 

The Lords of Ireland would net 
fuffer Lord Shrewfbury to take his 
feat, according to the original pa 
tent in the eit year of Henry the 
Sixth, but placed him after the Eart 
of Montrath, agreeable to the date 
of the renewal of thefc ancient titles 
in 1660. , 

This proxy, though it was admif- 
ted, created a long enquiry in the 
Houfe of Lords of Ireland, whether, 
peers, who had no eftates in Ireland, 
could create proxies ; and a petition, 
which he prefented in the next fe 
fion, relative to his being affefied in 
the poll tax, though he had no landed 
property in Ireland, gave rife toa 
reference to the judges, and to.a 
long debate, though nothing was de- 
cilively refolved in either of thole 
cafes, ‘Ihis account refolves a very 
fubtle queftion, how the firft Eng- 


‘lith earl has been ranked fo low ia 


the peerage of Ireland, though bis 
wei * Englifl, 
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Englifh and Irifh titles were origi- 
nally of the fame reign, This Lord 
Shrewfbury, in whole perfon the 
titles of Earl of Waterford, and Wex- 


| ford were renewed, was the father 


of the nobleman who was killed in 
a duel by the Duke of Buckingham; 
On account of the Countefls of 
Shrewfbury, fo celebrated in poetry, 
and in the annals of gallantry, 


OBSERVATIONS ow tue USE of ACIDS 18 arsacuinc LINEN, 


BY DR. 


EASON. 


PROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCiETY 
AT MANCHESTER, 


HE ufe of acids, in bleaching 

of linen, has been long known, 
Formerly milk was chiefly employ- 
ed; but it had feveral inconve+ 
niences. The quantity requifite 
could fcarcely be obtained ; its effeé 
was flow; and, containing animal 
matter, it was apt to rot and fpoil 
the cloth. 

About thirty years 260, it was dif 
covered, that the foffil acids, when 

roperly diluted with water, an- 
wered much better, and would do 
more in a few hours, than animal 
acids could do in a Week, in facili- 
tating the whitening of cloth, 

At firft, it was imagined, that the 
mineral acids would be apt to burn, 
or corrode linen fubftances, when 
immerfed in them. But experience 
foon difpelled fuch fears, and con- 
vinced bleachers, that, by proper 
management, the danger was next 
to none, 

According to the ftrength of the 
acids they muft be mixed with wa- 
ter, fometimes, to feven hundred 
times their bulk. 

The nitrous acid, being the moft 
corrofive, and moft expenfive, has 
not been ufed. 

The vitriolic acid is that which 
has univerfally been employed : not 

caule it is preferable to the muri- 
atic acid, but becaufe it was to be 
bought in large quantities, and at a 
{mall expence, 

The muriatic acid being now fold 
nearly as cheap as the vitriolic, 
and anfwering in a {uperior degree, 
will, in a fhort time, I am convinced, 
be generally adopted by bleachers. 

« As I muft confefs my ignorance 
Vox, VIL, 


in the art of bleaching, it may feent 
prefumptuous in me to hazard a con- 
je&ture concerning the manner in 
which acids a& in whitening cloth; 
but it feems probable, that alkaline 
falts, which are ufed in wafhing out 
the oil and glutinous parts of flax, 
on which the green colour depends, 
depofit an earth, in the pores of the 
cloth. As it is known that acids 
will alfo diflolve the earthy parts of 
vegetables, that acid fhould be pre- 
ferred, which will keep earthy par- 
ticles fufpended in water. The vi- 
triolic, therefore, is not fo proper; 
becaufe, with earthy fubftances, it 
forms immediately a felenite ; a fub- 
ftance only foluble, in a very large 
quantity of water. This {elenitic 
matter, adhering to the threads of 
the cloth, will injure it, and make it 
feel hard to the touch, and probably 
is the reafon, why fome linens wear 
fo badly. 

When the muriatic acid is ufed, 
no felenite is formed, Whatever 

uantity of earthy matter is dif- 
olved by it, is eafily wafhed out by 

ure foft water, and the cloth hav- 
ing a foft filky feel {cems to ftrengthen 
this conjeéture. 

As the muriatic acid is now fold 
at three-pence per pound, and the 
common vitriolic acid at four-pence 
halfpenny, and as the muriatic acid 
will, in proportion, acidulate a larger 
quantity of water than the vitriolic, 
befides the great probability of its 
anfwering better in whitening of 
cloth, the bleachers in this part of 
the world would do well to give it a 
fair trial, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FOREIGN, 


Tanreav Pittroresque DE LA 
Suisse, or a Piéturefque De- 
Seription of Switzerland.. By the 
»"Marquis de Langle, 8vo, 180 
pages. Paris. 


i E author of the prefent work 
has already been before the 
public as a writer, in his “ Journey 
through Spain,” a work which is 
lively, gay, and interefting, and the 

refent feems to poflefs the like qua- 
Ficies Ie is wee a fingular mo- 
dern traveller, for hie boa(ts of hav- 
ing rambled over Switzerland, and 
always asa pedeftrian: during thefe 
peregrinations he wrote his remarks, 
without any order or conneéftion, 
under the fhadow of a tree, by the 
fide of rivers, or in any other fitu- 
ation. 

Many places in Switzerland, he 
tells us, are both terrific and poetical; 
rocks, precipices, caverns, and an- 
cient caftles, with various other ob- 
jeéts, which excite the moft ro- 
mantic ideas; of thefe, the fubterra- 
neous apartments, or caverns, at 
Leifbac, feem to have ftruck our 
traveller with horror, and made him 
aoa on‘his return to the furface 

the earth from thofe regions of 
darknefs. 
’ The city of Bafil, our author tells 
us, is no mere what it was, once 
fortified according to the moft ap- 
proved rulcs of tattics; its towers, 
arapets, baftions, &c. are now al- 
lowed to decay. Our author, like 
a true friend to mankind, exults on 
this fubjett, and obferves, that forti- 
fications, when the mind duly con- 
fiders them. afford a melancholy 
pitture ; and that bridges, fortifica- 
tions. and baftions, portend evils, 

The church of Wilde affords one 
of the mo’ beautiful profpe&s ima- 
ginable; but, fuys our author, they 


have disfigured it by a gibbet erefted 
full in our view. 

Ourauthor mentions various other 
laces, where nature has exhibited 
erfelf in her moft elegant and 

{fportive mood; as the lake of Bri. 
enne, in andfland of which Rouffeay 
lived. for. a long time; the lake of 
Thun, where the artift may find 
various beautiful objeéts for his pen. 
cil; and the mountains of Gemmi, 
Gremfel, Turca, and St. Gothard, 
which — objeéts for the fub- 
lime. In the church of Dornac our 
traveller found a fubje€t for his 
mirth, a piéture of Saint Nicholas 
afcending to heaven in a coach; cer 
tainly a very fingular vehicle for 
fuch a journey. 
Our traveller pays very high ens 
comiums to the bravery and fidelity 
of the Swifs; they, he fays, acquired 
the viétories of Cerefoles, Moncon 
tour, and Dreux, for the French; 
faved their monarch Charles IX, 
during his retreat. to Meaux ; and 
fupported their monarchy in the 
worft of times, when menaced with 
deftruétion, Their whole hiftory, 
he afferts, does not furnifh a fingle 
inftance of treafon and cowardice, 
In Holland and Italy, and during 
the conteft for the fucceflion, troops 
belonging to the fame canton, and 
commanded by’ friends, relations, 
and even by- brothers, were feen ate 
tacking each other with fuch fury 
as tovbanifh every idea of collufion 
and deceit. Here we cannot ¢m 
tirely agree with our author, for we § 
candidly confefs we ao not think 
fuch conduét can be juftified on any 
principle of religion; and we ate 
{ure philofophy muft condemn the 
conduét of the mercenary foldies, 
who takes arms for no other motive 
than pay. : 

Of the hofpitals of Switzerlang 

out. 
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‘gur author fays, that fome merit high 
‘commendations, others are a difgrace 
tothe people. In Berne, he fays, 
the external part appears like a pa- 
lace, but the infide feems to want 
fome regulations, particularly that 
the fick fhould be nurfed by women 
inftead of men. It has, however, 
many good regulations, That of 
Fribourg, he defcribes as a miferable 
lace ; one half the aged and infirm, 
i fays, fleep on the ground, are in 
want of fire, and never drink an 
thing but water. The phyfician of 


the hofpital is in his dotage, and the. 


furgeon a common barber. 

Our defultory traveller defcants 
-on a variety of fubjefts ; on the de- 
generacy of the modern Swifs; their 
vecclefiaftical and military eftablith- 
ment; their hermits and hermitages, 
many of which are f{cattered up and 
@own in different cantons; the de- 
cline of agriculture, encreafe of ma- 
nufa&ures, &c. &c. 

On the whole, this is a pleafing 
and interefting work. 


Uzstr Fortpaven und ‘Preex- 
4sPENnG, or, On Duration and Pre- 
exiftence. By Wilhelm Klewiz 
Magdebourg. 8vo. 


In Metaphyfics we admit a variety 
of conjectures, which will {carcely 
bear the leaft teft of reafon ; if pro- 
pofed as a foundation for a fyhem 
they certainly deferve to be feverely 
cenfured, but if fuggelted with de- 
cency as afource of amufement, they 
ar¢é not only allowable, but plea- 
fing, 

In the latter point of view, we 
muft notice Mr. Klewiz’s book now 
before us, in which he has fhewn 
that he poffeffes a creative fancy. 
The author rambles much at his eafe 
through worlds unknown, and per- 
haps may enjoy as much pleafure in 
thefe ideal travels as he would by 
roaming over this our fublunary 
globe. 

His works confilt of thirteen let- 
ters addrefled to a widew lady, on 


the death of her fon, and in them he 
ventures to explain in what manner 
it may be fuppofed that we have al- 
ready enjoyed a pre-exiflent ftate, 
and alfo of unfolding our degrees of 
improvement in a future. 

Admitting the immortality of the 
foul, our author doubts of its im- 
materality. He think avivified mo- 
nade will anfwer every purpofe, and 
fecure perfonality and immortality, 
as effeftually as any other mode of 
exiftence, This monade he would 
envelope in an organized body, 
which, although he does not think 
neceffary for mere exiftence, is fo for 
its progrefs in improvement. When 
the body is deftroyed by death, this 
monade goes over to arother ongee 
nized fy{tem, prepared for it in fone 
other itate, carrying with it thofe 
prenentees and habits, and that 

nowledge which it had before ac- 
quired. Thefe therefore, who have 
made advances in virtue, will find 
their ftate much improved. Thofe 
on the contrary, whofe difpofition 
and habits have been bad, willbe 
put into a place of more rigid difci- 
pline, where they will be compelled 
to commence.the arduous tafk of re- 
formation under a fevere regimen, 
Perfettion is the end to which our 
ingeniousauthor thinks we are-all to 
advance, but even in our next im- 
mediate ftate, we are not to attain 
it. Asin this world, fo in the next 
we fhall find our periods of infancy, 
youth and age, until a fecond death 
overtakes us, and then the foul is 
received into another ftate of ftill 
greater purity. Thus fhall this mo- 
nade pa{fs through various flatcs of 
progreffive improvement, until it 
finally arrives at the feat of blifs, 

Thus has our fanciful metaphy- 
fician conducted us to that place 
which we would all with to attain, 
But our author feems as well in- 
formed of the places which the foul 
is to inhabit during this its peregra- 
nation, as he does of its progreflive 
ftate. He fuppofes that ina courfe 
of ages it will make a regular tour 
through all the plancts, comiuene- 
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54 
ing with that neareft the fun. So 
that if this hypothefis be admitted, 
we mult already have been inhabi- 
tants of three planets. His method 
of conveying the foul is equally in- 
genious, this is done by means of a 
comet, and here at once we have 
the ufe of comets explained. 

Our metaphyfician feems bent only 
on accounting for futurity, a pre- 
exiftent ftate he infers, but does by 
no means account for our pong 
here, or how we came to forget al 
the knowledge we had acquired be- 
fore our arrival in this world of 
care. He fuppofes indeed, that great 
part of our prefent knowledge is re- 
colle&tion, however uncon{cious we 
may be of it. 
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This power of improvement ou 
author does not confine to humag 
beings ; the animals, he tells us, 
have the fame privileges, and enjoy 
the advantage of this conftitution of 
things; and not only animals, but 
vegetables, willbe amended. 

Among fuch a mafs of wild con, 
je&tures, our author has ftarted many 
things new and pleafing, fuch as are 
by no means inconfiftent either with 
the power or attributes of the Deity, 
We have been longer in our account 
of this work than we intended, from 
a wifh to fhew to what lengths the 
excurfive fancy of man can reac 
when he thus permits it to ramble 
at large. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue Lire or Samuer Jounson, 
L. L. D. comprehending an Account 
of his Studies and numerous Works, 

. tn chronological Order, a Series of 
his ¢piftolary Correfpondence and 
Converfation with many eminent 
Men, and gt Pieces gd 

ofition, never before publifhed. By 
~ Bolwell, Ejg. 2 Vol. 4to. 
47916 


— public have long been in 
expettation of this work, Few 
literary men had excited the atten- 
tion of the world more than Dr. 
Johnfon, and his life would natu- 
rally be read with avidity, Two 
biographers have already appeared, 
the late Sir on Hawkins, and 
Mrs. Piozzi. Both call themfelves 
zealous friends of the Doftor, but 
the aim of both of them feems to 
have been to expofe all his faults 
and foibles, to fet them in a 
much more prominent point of view 
than the laws of biography require. 
Mr. Bofwell had great 2 go 
ties of knowing Dr. Johnion, and 
we think has fhewn tg i 
judgment in compiling his hiftory 
he his Pa a His friend- 
fhip with him exifted “for twenty 
years, during which he tells us he 


had conftantly an intention to write 
his life. 

It is not our defigm to extra 
life of Dr. Johnfon from this work, 
but merely to feleét fome paila 
that have not been mentioned, or < 
flightly, by his other biographers, ~ 

The following anecdotes of hig 
infant years, we fhall give in the 
language of his biographer, 


Johnfon's mother was a woman of dif 
tinguifhed underftanding. -I afked his old 
fchool-fellow Mr. Heétor, furgeon, of Bir. 
mingham, if fhe was not vain of her fon, 
He faid, ** fhe had too much fenfe to 
be vain, but the knew her fon's value.” 
Her piety was -not inferior to her under. 
ftanding ; and to her mutt be afcribed 
early impreffions of religion upon the mi 
of her fon, from which the world afterwards 
derived fo much benefit. He told me, that 
he remembered diftinétly having had the 
firft notice of heaven “a place to which 
good people went,”” and hell “a place to 
which bad le went,’’ communicated to 
him by her, when a little child in bed with 
her; and that it might be the better fixed 
in his memory, fhe feat him to repeat it tq 
Thomas Jackfon, their man-fervant. He 
not being in the way, this was not done: 
but there was no occafion for any artificial 
aid for its prefervation. 

In following fo very eminent a man 
from his cradle to his grave, every minute 
particular, which can throw light on the 
progrefs of his mind, is interefting. 
he was remarkable, even in his earlie 
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ay.eafily be fuppofed; for to ufe 
Vie day =i Yn his Le of Sydenham, 
# That the ftrength of his underftanding, 
the accuracy of his difcernment, and ardour 
of his curiofity, might have been remarked 
from his infancy, by a diligent obferver, 
there is no reafon to doubt. For, there is 
no inftance of any man, whofe hiftory has 
been minutely related, that did not in every 
pat of life difcover the fame proportion of 
intelle@ual vigour.”’ In all fuch ipvefti- 
gations it is certainly unwife to pay too 
gnuch attention to incidents which the cre- 
dulous relate with eager fatisfaction, and the 
more fcrupulous or witty enquirer confiders 
only as topics of ridicule: yet there is a 
traditional ftory of the infant Hercules of 
toryifm, fo curioufly characteriftic, that I 
fhall not with-hold it. It was communi- 
cated to mein a letter from Mifs Mary 
Adye, of Lichfield, 

«When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, 

ohnfon was not quite three years old. 

y grandfather Hammond obferved him 
at the cathedral perched upon his father’s 
fhoulders, liftening, and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond afked 
Mr. Johnfon how he could poffibly think 
of bringing fuch an infant to church, and 
in the midft of fo great a croud. He an- 
fwered, becaufe it was impoffible to keep 
him at home; for, young as he was, he be- 
Yieved he had caught the public fpirit and 
geal for Sacheverel, and would have ftaid 
for ever in the church, fatisfied with be- 
holding him.’’ 

Nor oad I omit a sae eo ggeadh 3 that 
jealous i dence of fpirit, and impe- 
tuofity of ro which never forfook ie. 
The fact was acknowledged to me by him- 
felf, upon the authority of his mother. 
One day, when the fervant who ufed to be 
fent to fchool to conduét him home, had 
not come in time, he fet out by himfelf, 
though he was then fo near-fighted, that 
he was obliged to ftoop down on his hands 
and knees to take a view of the kennel be- 
fore he ventured to ftep over it. His fchool- 
miftrefs, afraid that he might mifs his way, 
or fall into the kennel, or be run over by a 
cart, followed him at fome diftance. He 

to turn about and perceive her. 

Feeling her careful attention as an infult to 

his manlinefs, he ran back to her in a rage, 

and beat her, ag well as his ftrength would 
t 


permit. 

Of the ftrength of his memory, for which 
he was all his life eminent to a degree al- 
moft incredible, the following early inftance 
was told me in his prefence at Lichfield, 
in 1776, by his ftep-daughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, as‘ related to her by his mother. 

he was a child in petticoats, and had 

learnt to read, Mrs. Johnfon one morning 
the common prayer-book intohishands, 
Schated to the collect for the day, and faid, 
Sam, you muft get this by heart.” She 


went up ftairs, leaving him to findy it : but 
by the time fhe had reached the fecond 
floor, fhe heard him following her. ‘ What 
is the matter?’” faid fhe.. ‘*I can fay it,’? 


he replied; and repeated it diftinciy, 
though hecould not have read it over more 
than twice, 


As he advanced in years, after he 
had finifhed his grammar-{chool edu- 
cation, he was fent to Pembroke , 
College. Here our author gives us 
a variety of anecdotes refpefin, 
him, which fhew his temper wh | 
{pirit. 


Dr. Adams told me, that Johnfon, while 
he was at Pembroke College, ** was ¢a- 
refled and loved by all about him, was a 
gay and frolicfome fellow, and paffed 
there the happieft part cf his life.” - But 
this is a ftriking proof of the fallacy of ap- 
pearances, and how little any of us know 
of the real internal ftate even of thofe whom 
we {ce moft frequently; for the truth is, 
that he was then depreifed by poverty, and 
irritated_by difeafe. When I mentioned 
to him this account as given me by Dr. 
Adams, he faid, ** Ah, Sit, I was mad and 
violent. It was bitternefs which they mif- 
took for frolic. I wasmiferably poor, and 
I thought to fight my way by my literature 
and my wit; fo I difregarded all power 
and all authority.” 

The Bifhop of Dromore obferves in 2 
letter to me, “ The pleafure he took in 
vexing the tutors and fellows has been often 
mentioned, But I have heard him fay, 
what ought to be recorded to the honour 
of the prefent. venerable mafter of that 
College, the Rev. William Adams, D. D. 
who was then very young, and one of the 
junior fellows ; that the mild but judicious 
expoftulations of this worthy man, whofe 
virtue awed him, and whofe learning he 
revered, made him really afhamed of him- 
felf, though I fear (faid he) I was too 
proud to own it.’’ 

**T have heard from fome of his cotem- 
poraries, that he was generally feen loung- 
ing at the College gate, with a circle of 
young ftudents round him,- whom he was 
entertaining with wit, and keeping from 
their ftudies, if not {piriting them up to 
rebellion againft the College difciphine, 
which in his maturer years he fo much 
extolled.’’ 

He very early began to attempt keeping 
notes or memorandums, by way of a di 
of his life. I find, in te of loofe 
leaves, the following fpirited refolution to 
contend againft his natural indolence : 
“ 08. 1729.' Defidie valedixis fyrenis 
iftius cantibus furdam pofthac aurem vbver- 
Jwrus—I bid farewell to Sloth; being re- 
Seeing folved 
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folved henceforth not -to liften.to her fyren 
trains.” I have alfo in my-pofléffion a 
few leaves of another Lidel/us, or little book, 
entitled An waxes, in which fome of the 
early particulars of his hiftory are regif- 
vered in Latin. 

1 do not find that he formed -any clofe 
intimacies with his fellow-collegians. But 
Dr.Adams told,me, ‘that he contracted a 
‘love and .regard for ‘Pembroke College, 
‘whith ‘he retained to the lait. ‘A fhort time 
‘Defore his death he fent to that College a 
prefent of all his works, to be depofited in 
their library, and he had thoughts of leaving 
to it bis houfe at Lichfield; but his friends 
‘who were about’him very properly dif- 
fuaded him from it, and he bequeathed it 
to fome poocr relations. He took a plea- 
cure‘in “boafting of the many-eminent'men 
«who had’been educated at Pembroke. In 
ahis fift are found the names of Spencer, 
‘Mr. Hawkins ‘the “Poetry ‘Profeffor, Mr. 
Shenftone, ‘Sir William “Blackftone, and 
others, not forgetting the fingular popular 
preacher, Mr. George Whitefield, of whom, 
though Dr. Johnfon did not think very 
highly, it muft be acknowledged that his 
eloquence was powerful, his views pious 
and charitable, his affiduity almoft incre- 
dible; and, that fince his death, the inte- 
ugrity of his charaéter has been fully vindi- 
cated. Beinghimfelfa poet, Johnfon was 
“peculiarly happy in mentioning how many 
-of the fons of Pembroke were poets: add- 
ang, with a fmileof fportive triumph, “Sir, 
we are a neft of finging birds.” 

He was mot, however, blind to what he 
thought the defects of his own College ; 
and I have, from the information of Dr. 
‘Taylor, a very ftrong inftance of that rigid 
‘honefty which he ever inflexibly preferved. 
‘Taylor had obtained his father’s confent to 
‘be entered: of Pembroke, that he might be 
“with his fchoolfellow‘Johnfon, with whom, 
though fome-years older than himfelf, he 
“was very intimate. This-would have been 
a great comfort to Johnfon. But he fairly 
told Taylor that he could not, in confcience, 
fuffer him to enter where he knew he could 
not have an able tutor. He then made en- 

uiry ail round the Univerfity, and having 

ound that Mr. Bateman, of Chrift-Church, 
«was the tutor of higheft reputation, Taylor 
vwas entered of that College. Mr. Bate- 
man’s lectures were fo excclient, that John- 
‘fon ufed to come and get them at fecond- 
+hand from ‘Taylor, till his poverty being fo 
extreme, that his fhoes were worn out, and 
his feet appeared through them; he faw 
that this humiliating circumftance was per- 
ceived by the -Chrift-churchmen, and he 
came -no-more. He was too proud to ac- 
cept of money, and fomebody having fet a 
pair of new fhoes at his door, he threw them 
away with: indignation.. How ‘muft we 
feel when we read fuch an anecdote of Sa- 
miuel Johnion! 
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After having continued fome time 
at college, peru returned to his 
native city Lichfield, deftitute, and 
not knowing how to gain a decent 
livelihood, However, he got te. 
commended as ufher at a choo! at 
Market Bofworth ; but this employ. 


‘ment becoming irkfome to him, he 


uitted it, and going to Birmingh 
furnithed hia eis for the poe 
paper there. Here he undertook 
the tranflation.of Lobo’s Voyage te 
Abyflinia. While at this place 
Johnfon paid his addreffes to Mrs, 
orter, and married her. Of this 
match Mr. Bolwell fays, 


‘His juvenile attachments ‘to the fair fer 
‘were, however, very tranfient; and it 
certain, that he formed no criminal connee 
tion whatfoever. Mr. Heétor, who lived 
with him.in his :younger days in the ut 
intimacy and focial freedom, has aff 
me, that even at that ardent feafon his con 
du& was ftriétly virtuous in that refpedt; 
and that though he loved to exhilarate him. 
felf with wine, he never knew him intoxi- 
cated but once. 

In a man whom .religious.education hag 
fecured from licentious indulgences, the 

affion- of love, when once it has feized him, 
1s exceedingly ftrong; being. unimpaired by 
diffipation, and totally concentrated in one 
Object. “This was experienced by Johnfon, 
when he became the fervent admirer of 


“Mrs. Porter, after her firft hufband’s death, 
“Mifs Porter told me, that when he was fir 


introduced to her mother, his.appearance 
was very forbidding: he was then lean and 
lank, fo that his immenfe ftru@ure of bones 
was hideoufly ftriking, to the,eye, and the 
icars of the fcrophula.were deeply vifible. 
He alfo wore his hair, which was ftrai 


ftraight 
and ftiff, and feparated behind; and he 
often had, feemingly, convulfive ftarts and 
odd gefticulations, which tended to excite 


at once furprife and ridicule. Mrs. Porter 
was fo much engaged by his converfation, 
that fhe overlooked all thefe external difad. 
vantages, and faid to her daughter, “ this 
is the moft fenfible man that I ever faw in 
my life.’’ 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age 
of Johnfon, and her perfon and manner, as 
defcribed to me by the late Mr. Garrick, 
were by no means pleafing to-others, the 
muft have had a fuperiority of underftand- 
ing and talents, as fhe certainly infpired 
him with a more than ordinary paffion; 
and fhe having fignified her willingnefs to 
accept of his hand, he went to Lichfield fo 
afk his mother’s cenfent to the marriage, 
which he could not but be ¢onfcious was@ 
very imprudent Scheme, both on a 
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sr difpari ant of jeftic teacher of moral and religious wif. 

; a Birds of ree - well ae. The vehicle which he chofe was thar 
; gr of her fon’s temper,.and was too of a periodical:paper,.which he knew had 
tender 2 parent to oppofe his inclinations. been, upon former occafions, employed 
1 know not for what reafon the marriage with great fuccels. The Tatlez, SpeGator, 
ceremony was not performed at Birming- and Guardian, were the laft of the kind 
ham; but a refolution was taken that it publifhed in England, which had ftood the: 
fhould be at Derby, for which place the teft of a long trial; and fuch an interval 
pride and bridegroom fet out on horfeback, had now elapfed fince their publication, as 
1 fuppofe in. very good hemour. But made him juftly think that, to many of his 
if Mr.. Topham Beauclerk ufed archly aaagh ony rene re ri =e, in 

i 4 i ld-him, with fome degree, have the advantage of novelty. 
ae ee. —s Se aaah, A few days before the firft of his Eflays. 
riage upon both fides,’’ 1 have had from came out, there ftarted another competitor 
mp illuftrious friend the foblowing:curious for fame-in the fame form, under the title 
ect of their joufneyto church uponthe of “* The Tatler Revived,”’ which I be- 
nuptial morn.. ‘* Sir, fhe had read the old lieve was “born but to die. if Johnfon: 
Saintes, and had got into her head the was, I think, not very happy: in the chcice: 
fantaftical notion that a woman. of fpirit of his title, “‘ The Rambler,’’ which cer- 
fhould ufe her lover like adog. So, Sir,.at tainly is not fuited toa feries of grave and 
firft the told me that I rode too faft, and moral difcourfes ; which the Italians have- 
fhe could not keep up with me; and when literally, but ludicroufly, tranilated by Ik 
[rode a little flower, fhe pafied mc, and Yagabondo; and which has been lately af-. 
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complained that I lagged behind. 
not to be-made- the flave of caprite; and IT 
refolved to begin as‘ I meant toend. I 
therefore pufhed on brifkly, till I was fairly 
out of her fight.. The road lay between 
two hedges, fo I was, fure the could not 
mifs it; and I contrived that the fhould 
foon come up with me. When the did, I 
obferved her to be in tears.’’ 

This, it muft’be allowed, was a fingular 
beginning of connubial felicity; but there 
is no doubt that Johnfon, though he thus 
fhewed a manly firmnefs, proved 2 moft 
affectionate and indulgent hufband to the 
laft moment of Mrs. Johnfon’s. life; and 
in his “* Prayers and Meditations,’ we find 
very remarkable evidence that his regard 
and fondnefs for her never ceafed, even 
after her death. 

After this he {ct up an.academy 
at Edial, near Lichfield; and here 
he employed himfclf on his tragedy 
of Irenc. After being. there fome 
time, he came to London, in com- 
pany with the celebrated David Gar- 
rick, and got employment for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Jehnfon 
now began to fhew his various 
powers. His London ftamps his 
charaéter as a poet, and for which he 
received the applaufe of Mr. Pope. 

The great varic@y of information 
and anecdotes: Mr. Bofwell has col- 
lefted, precliides a poffibility of fol- 
lowing him; we fhall, however, 
felett of fuch of the latter as we 
think will be moft agreeable, 


In 1750 he came forth.in the charafter 
for which he was emiyently qualified, a ma- 


Iwas fumed as.the denomination of a vehicle of 


licentious tales, “*The Rambler’s Maga- 
zine.’’ He gave. Sir Jofhua.Reynolds the 
following account of its getting this name: 
““What muff be done,. Sir, wil/ be done. 
When I was to begin publithing that paper, 
I was at a lofs how to name it. I fas 
down at night upon my bedfide, and re- 
folved that 1 would not go to fleep till B 
had fixed its title. The Rambler feemed& 
the beft-that occurred, and I took it:’’ 


Under the‘ year 1752, Mr. Rof- 
well gives us the following anecdote. 


His acquaintance with Bennet Langton,. 
Efq: of Langton, in Lincolnthire, another 
much valued friend, commenced foon after 
the conclufion of his Rambler, which that 
gentleman, then a youth, had read with fo 
much admiration, that he came to London 
chiefly with the view of endeavouring to be 
introduced to its author. 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to purfue 
his ftudies at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he formed an acquaintance with his 
fellow-ftudert, Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
who, though their opinions and modes of 
life were fo different, that it feemed utterly 
9 gape that they. fhould at: all agree, 
had fo ardent a love of literature, fo acute 
an underftanding, fuch elegance of man- 
ners, and fo well difcerned the excellent 
qualities of Mr. Langton, that they became 
intimate friends. 

Johnfon, foon after this acquaintance be- 
gan, pafled a confiderabletime at Oxford. 
He at firft thought it ftrange that Langton. 
fhould aflociate-fo much with one who had 
the charaéter of being loofe, both in his 
agp te and practice; but, by degrees, 

e himfelf was fafcinated. Mr. Beau- 
clerk’s being of the St. Albans’ family, and 
haying,. in fome particulars, a refemblance 

te 
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to Charles the Second, contributed, in 
Johnfon’s imagination, to throw a luftre 
upon his other qualities; and, in a thort 
time, the morel, pious Johnfon, and the 
gay, diffipat@a Beauclerk, were companions: 
** What a’ coalition ! i Garrick, when 
he heard of this) I fhall have my old friend 
to bail out of the Round-houfe.”” But I 
can bear teftimony that it was a very agree- 
able affociation. Beauclerk was too polite, 
and valued learning and wit too much, to 
offend Johnfon by fallies of infidelity or 
licentioufnefs ; and Johnfon delighted in 
the good qualities. of Beauclerk, and hoped 
to corre&t the evil. Innumerable were the 
feenes in which Johnfon was amufed by 
thefe young men. Beauclerk could take 
more liberty with him, than any body with 
whom I ever faw him; but, on the other 
hand, Beauclerk was not fpared by his ref- 
pectable companion, when reproof was 
proper. Beauclerk had fuch a —.. 
tofatire, that at one time Johnfon faid to 
him, “ You never open your mouth but 
with intention to give pain; and you have 
often given me pain, not from the power 
of what you have faid, but from feeing 
your intention.” At another time apply- 
ing to him, with a flight alteration, a line 
of Pope, he faid, “* Thy love of folly, and 
thy fcorn of fools—Every thing thou doft 
fhews the one, and every thing thou fay’ft 
the other.’’ At another time he faid to 
him, ‘ Thy body is all vice, and thy mind 
all virtue.’? Beauclerk not feeming to re- 
lifh the compliment, Johnfon faid, “ Nay, 
Sir, Alexander the Great, marching in tri- 
umph into Babylon, could not have defired 
to have had more faid to him.’’ 
ohnfon was fome time with Beauclerk 
at his houfe at Windfor, where he was en- 
tertained with experiments in natural phi- 
lofophy. One Sunday, when the weather 
was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, in- 
fenfibly, to faunter about'all the morning. 
‘They went into a church-yard, in the time 
of divine fervice, and Johnfon laid himfelf 
down at his eafe upon one of the tomb- 
ftones. ‘Now, Sir, (faid Beauclerk) you 
are like Hogarth’s Idle a ”” When 
—a got his penfion, Beauclerk faid to 
im, ‘in the humorous phrafe of Falftaff, 
**T hope you'll now purge, and live cleanly 
like a gentleman.’’ 

One night when Beauclerk and Langton 
had Yupped at a tavern in London, and fat 
till about three in the morning, it came into 
their heads to go and knock up Johnfon, 
and fee if they could prevail on him to join 
them in a ramble. ‘ They rapped violently 
at the door of his chambers in the Temple, 
till at laft he appeared in his fhirt, with 
his little black wig on the top of his head, 
inftead of a nightcap, and a poker in his 
hand, imagining, probably, that fome ruf- 
fians were coming to attack him. When 
he difcovered who they were, and was told 


their errand, he fmiled, and with réaé 
good humour agreed to their propotal: 
“* What, is it you, you dogs! I'll have d 
frifk with you.’’ He was foon dreft, and! 
they fallied forth together into Covent. 


Garden, where the green-grocets and fruit.’ | 


eters were beginning to arrange their ham. 
pers, juft come in from the country. John- 
fon made fome attempts to help them; but 
the honeft gardeners ftared fo at his figurd 
and mannet, and odd interferencé, that hé 
foon faw his fervices were not relifhed, 
They their repaired to ohe of the neighbour. 
ing taverhs, and made a bowl of that liquot 
called Bifhop, which Johhfon had always 
liked ; while ih joyous contempt of fleep, 


from which he had been roufed, he repeated‘ 


the feftive lines, 


“ Short, O fhort then be thy reign, 
** And give us to the world again.’ 


They did not ftay long, but walked 
down to the Thames, took a boat, and 
rowed to Billingfgate. Beauclerk and 
Johnfon were fo well pleafed with theit 
amufement, that they refolved to perfevere 
in diflipation for the reft of the day: but 
Langton deferted them, being engaged to 
breakfaft with fome young ladies. John« 
fon fcolded him for ‘ leaving his focial 
friends, to go and {it with a fet of wretched 
un-idea’d girls.’’ Garrick being told of 
this ramble, faid to hin fmartly, ** I heard 
of your frolic t’other night. You'll be in 
the Chronicle.’ Upon which Johnfon afs 
terwards obferved, ‘* He durft not do fucha 
thing. His wife would not /et him!’ 


In 1755, Johnfon finifhed his well 
known Dittionary. 


Mr. Andrew Millar, bookfeliler in thé 
Strand, took the principal charge of cons 
ducting the publication of Johnfon’s Dic 
tionary ; and as the patience of the propries 
tors was repeatedly tried and almoft ex, 
haufted, by their expecting that the work 
would be completed within the time which 
cee had fanguinely fuppofed, the 
earned author was often goaded to difpatch, 
more efpecially as he had received all the 
copy-money, by different drafts, a confiders 
able time before he had finithed his tafk, 
When the meffenger who carried the laft 
fheet to Millar returned, Johnfon afked 
him, “ Well, what did he fay ?*—* Sir, 
(anfwered the meffenger) he faid, thank 
God I have done with him.”’ “ I.am glad 
{replied Johnfon, with a fmile) that he 
thanks God for any thing.’’ It is remarks 
able, that thofe with whom Jobnfon chiefly 
contraéted for his literary labours were 
Scotchmen, Mr. Millar, and Mr. Strahan. 
Millar, though himfelf no great judge of 
literature, had good fenfe enough to have 
for his friends very able men to give him 
their opinion and advice in the purchafeof 
copys 
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ce*y. / ' 

copystights the confequence of which was 
his acquiring a very large fortune, with great 
fiberait . Johnfon faid ‘of him, ‘TI ref- 
pe Millar, Sir; he has raifed the price of 


‘ 


iterature.”” 
' The DiGionary, with’ a Grammar and 
Hiftory of the Englith Language, being now 
at length publifhed, in two volumes folio, 
the world contemplated with wonder fo ftu- 
endous a work atchieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought fuch un- 
dertakings fit only for whole academies. 
Vaft as his powers were, I cannot but think 
that his imagination deceived him, when 
he fuppofed that by conftant application he 
might have formed: the tafk in three 
years. Let the Preface be attentively pe. 
rufed; in which is given, in a clear, ftrong, 
and glowing ftyle, a eeneeetenyes yet 
articular view Of what he had done; and 
t will be evident, that the thme he employed 
typon it was comparatively fhort. I am un- 
willing to: fwell my book with long quota- 
tions from what is in every body’s hands; 
and I: bélieve there are few profe compofi- 
tions in the Englith language that.are read 
with more delight, or are more imprefled 
upon the memory, than that preliminary 
difcourfe. _ One of its excellencies has al- 
Ways ftruck me with peculiar admiration ; 
i mean the perfpicuity with which he has 
exprefled abftract {cientific notions. As an 
inhance of this, I thall quote the following 
fentence :; ‘* Whén the radical idea branches 
out into parallel.ramifications, how cana 
confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in 
their own nature collateral ??’ We have 
here an example of what has been often faid, 
and I believe with juftice, that there is for 
every thought a certain nice adaptation, of 
words which none other could equal, and 
Which, when a man has been fo fortunate 
gs to hit, he has attained, in that particular 
cafe, to the perfection'of language. 
» The extenfive reading which was abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the accumulation of au- 
thorities, and which alone may account for 
Johnfon’s retentive mind being enriched 


_ with a very large and various ftore of know- 


ledge and imagery, muft have occupied fe- 
yeral years. The Preface furnifhes an emi- 
nent inftance of a double talent, of which 
ates was fully confcious. : Sir Jofhua 
nolds has heard him fay, .‘* There are 
two things which I am confident I can do 
yery well: one-is an introduction to any 
literary work, ftating what it is to contain, 
and how it thould be executed in the moft 
manner; the other is a conclufion, 
thewing from various caufes whiy the exe- 
cution has not been equal to what the au- 
thor promifed to him{felfand to the public.”* 
How (hould puny feribblers be abafhed 
and difappointed, when they find him dif- 
playing a perfect theory of lexicographical 
ce, yet at the Jame time candidly 
and modeftly allowing that he “ bad not 
Vos; VIII, 


fatisfied his own expettations.’? Here was 
a fair occafion for the exercife of Johnfon’s 
modefty, when he was called upon to com- 
pare his ownfarduous performance, not with 
thofe of other individuals, (in which cafe 
his inflexible: regard to truth wou!d have 
been violated, had he affeéted diffidence) 
but with {peculative perfection ; as he, who 
can outftrip all-his competitors in the race, 
may yet be fenfible of his deficiency when 
he runs againft time. Well might he fay, 
that “the Englith Di&ionary was written 
with little affiftance of the learned ;’’ for he 
told me, that the only aid which he re- 
ceived was a paper containing ‘twenty ety- 
mologies, fent to him by a perfon then un- 
known, who he was afterwards informed 
was Dr. Pearce, Bifhop of Rochefter. The 
etymologies, though they exhibit learning 
and judgment, are not,.I think, entitled to 
the firft praife amongft the various parts of 
this immenfe work.. The definitions have 
—— appeared to me fuch aftonifhing 
proofs of acutenefs of intelle& and precifion 
of language, as indicate a genius of the 
higheft rank. This it is which marks the 
fuperior excellence of Johnfon’s Dictionary 
over’ othets equally or even more volumi- 
hous, and muft have made it a work of 
much greater mental labour than mere Lex- 
icons, or Word Books, as the. Dutch call 
them. They, who will make the experi- 
ment of trying how they can define a few 
words of whatever nature, will foon be fa- 
tisfied of the unqueftionable juftice of this 
obfervation, which 1. can affure my -reacers 
is founded upon much ftudy, and upon 
communicatiog with more minds than my 
own. 

A few of his definitions muft be admitted 
to be‘erroneous. Thus Windward and Lee 
ward, though directly of oppofite meaning, 
are defined identically the fame way; as to 
which inconfiderable fpecks it is enough to 
obferve, that his Preface announces that he 
was aware'there might be many fuch in fo 
immenfe- a-work ; nor was he at all dif- 
concerted when an inftance was pointed out 
to him. ‘A:lady once afked him how he 
came to define Pafern the knee of a horfe : 
inftead of. making an elaborate defznce, as 
the expected, he at once anfwered, “ Igno- 
rance, Madam, pure ignorance.’’ His de- 
finition of Network has been often guotet 
with fportive. malignity, as obfcuring a 
thing in itfelf very plain. But to thefe fri- 
volous cenfyres no other anfwer is neceflary 
than that with which we are furnithed by 
his own Preface. ‘To ‘explain, requires 
the ufe of terms lefs obftrufe _that 
which is to be explained, and fueh terms 
cannot always be found. For as nothing 
can be proved’ but by fuppofing fomething 
intuitively known, and evident without 
proof, fo nothing can be cefined but by the 
ufe of words too plain to admit of dctinition. 
Sometimes ealier words are change into 

harder; 
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harder; as, duria/, into fepulture or inter- 
ment; dry, into deficcative; drynefs, into 
Jficcity or aridity ; fit, into paroxy/m ; for, 
the eaficf# word, whatever it be, can never 
be trantlated into one more eafy.”’ 

His introducing his own opinions, and 
even prejudices, under general definitions 
of words, while ag the fame time the ori- 
ginal meaning of the words is not explain- 
ed, as his Tory, Whig, Penfion, Oats, Ex cifey 
and a fey more, cannot be fully defended, 
and muft be placed to the account of capri- 
cious and humourous indulgence: Talk- 
ing to me upon this fubject when we were 
at Afhbourne in.1777, he mentioned a {till 
ftronger inftance of the, predominance of 
his private feelings im the compofition of 
this work, than any now to be found in it. 
** You know, Sir, Lord Gower forfook the 
old Jacobite intereft. When I came to the 
word Renegado, after telling that it meant 
* one who deferts to the enemy, a revolter,’ 
I added, Sometimes we fay 4 Gower. 
Thus it went to the prefs; but the printer 
had more wit than I, and ftrick it out.’’ 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this 
indulgence does not difplay itfelf only in 
farcafm towards others, but fometimes in 
playful allufion to the notidns commonly 
entertained of his own laborious tafk.— 
Thus: “* Grub-frrect, the name of a itreet 
in London, much inhabited by writers of 
fmall hiftories, diionaries, and temporary 
poems; whence any mean production. is 
called Grub-jireet.’* —“ Lexicographer, a 
witer of dictionaries, a barmle/s drudge.’ 


The following anecdote our au- 
thor had Irom Dr. Burney. 


** Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a 
vifit to the capital, had an interview with 
hin in Gough-fquare, where he dined and 
drank tea with him, and was introduced to 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. After 
dinner, Mr. Johnfon propofed to Mr. Bur- 
ficy to go up with him into his garret, which 
being accepted, he there found about five 
bo: fix Greek folios, a deal writing-detk, 
and a chair anda half. Johnfon giving to 
his gueft the ertire feat, tottered himfeif 
on one with only three legs and one arm. 
Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs, Williams's 
hiftory, and fhewed him fome volumes of 
his Shak{peare already printed, to prove 
that he was in earneft. Upon Mr. Bur- 
fy's opening the firft yolume, at the Mer- 
chant of Venice, he obferved to him, that 
he fcemed to be more fevere on Warburton 
than Theobald. ‘O poor Tib.! (faid John- 
fon} he was ready knocked down to my 
hands; Warburton ftands between me and 
him,’ * But, Sir, (faid Mr. Burney) you'll 
have Warburton upon your bones,. won't 
you ” ‘No, Sir; he’ll not come out: 
he'll only growl in his den.’ ‘ But you 
think, Sir, that Warburton isa fuperior cxi- 
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tic to Theobald ?? — ‘O, Sir, he’d maké 
two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut into flices{ 
The worft of Warburton is, that he hag 
a rage for faying fomething, when there's 
nothing to be faid.’—Mr. Burney then afk. 
ed him whether he had {een the letter whigh 
Warburton had written in anfwer to a pam 
phlet addrefled ‘To the moft impudem 
Man alive.” He anfwered in the negative, 
Mr. Burney told him it was fuppofed to by 
written by Mallet. The controverfy now 
raged between the friends of Pope and Bo 
lingbroke; and Warburton and Mallet wep 
the leaders of the, feveral parties. Mr, 
Burney afked him then ifhe had feen War. 
burton’s book againft Bolingbroke’s Phils: 
fophy? ‘No, Sir; I have never read Bo. 
lingbroke’s impiety, and therefore am né 
intéréfled about it’s confutation.’ 
(Te b¢ continded. ) 


Tue Chimes or tae Kines or 
France, From Crovis, roLewy 
XVI. Tranflated from the Frenth, 
by J. Trapp, A. M. 


Hiftorians have long been accufed 
of adulation to kings, our author 
can by no means be charged tha 
crime, for his exprefs defign isto & 
pofe not only their crimes, but their 
follies. The tranflator tells us this 
produétion will fhew that if an ip 
veterate enmity has fubfifted between 
the people of England and Frante, 
it was owing only to the wickednel, 
treachery and artifices of the French 
defpots and their fecondary tyrants 
atruth which we moft firmly be 
lieve. 

Of this work, however. we muf 
fpeak as a Very extraordinary per 
formance. Of fixty-two kings who 
have reigned in France, he canned 
allow one to be good or jult. But 
that our reader may judge of it fo 
himlelf, we fhall give the following 
extracts. 

Of Clovis, what he fays is to 
well confirmed by hiftory. 


The Romans had nearly loft all thet 
conqucits in the Gauls; they were nowit 
the hands of the Franks, Goths, — 
gunders, excepting only a tew cities, wit 
like. Soiffons, Com ral and Senlis, ® 
mained {till under their domination ; al 
others had their own lords, who promt 
obedience to one they acknowledged 4 
theirchief, caring not, all the while bot 
refractory ilieir conduct migh¥ appear: til 
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mys the fate of Gallia, when Clavis came 
to invade it with a formidable army. 

He was the firft Chriftian king, and one 
of the firft brigands who divided the fpoils 
of the Roman empire. 

He attacks Siagrius, Count of Soiffons, 
and defeats him in a pitched battle. This 
unhappy prince flies for fhelter to the bar- 
barous Alaric, chief or king of the Goths. 
Clovis, not fatisfied with having feized his 
territories, afraid left he fhould one day lay 
claims and feek to be revenged, demands 
him of Alaric, who bafely delivers him 
with his hands and fect tied together; and 
Clovis, with all the cruelty natural to a ty- 
rant, infults his laft moments, upbraids 
him with having ill defended his domains, 
télls him he is unworthy of government and 
life, and orders him to be maflacred on the 
{pot. This would be fufficient to make 
his memory abhorred, but it is one of the 
leaft of his crimes. 

The moft egregious villany characterized 
all his projets, Having driven the Romans 
from the Gauls, he forms an alliance with 
the Goths and Burgunders, by marrying 
Clotilda, daughter of Chilperic, one of the 
four brothers of the houfe of Burgundy. No 
other motive occafioned this marriage than 
that he might find means to lay fome claim 
to Burgundy, and afterwards, upon a fri- 
volous pretence, defolate it by invafion and 
war. Nothing obftrués him. Religion, 
which he derided, becomes the tool of his 
ambition and bafe longing for his neigh- 
Bour’s property. Clotilda was a Chriftian, 
and he ftill a Heathen, a circumftance 


which put an obftacle to their being united; 
but it was foon removed by mutual agree. 
e of 


ment. Heallowed her the free exerci 

Ker religion, while himfelf lived in his own 
way, that is to fay, without either faith or 
law, till he found an opportunity to make 
Chriftianity fubfervient to his defigns. 

To enumerate fo many crimes is a tafk 
equally painful and laborious, but the bafe 
partiality of too many French hiftorians, 
afcribed but virtues to our kings, and 
féigned to be enraptured with their mar- 
vellous endowments. I undertake there- 
fore to conviét them of falfehood; faéts 
will fpeak. It fhall be thewn, if wicked 
fovereigns, fuch as hiftory reprefents them, 
cay have been virtuous; we fhall fee if 
tieir deteftable crimes do not preclude all 
virtues. 

Clovis embraced Chriftianity after the 
Vidtory obtained over the Germans, and in 
confequence of a vow he had made while 
his foldiers had engaged the enemy. He 
undoubtedly vowed out of fear, fince he 
hoped to-vanquith under another God than 
him he adored. It is obvious how much 
fych a Chriftian, ‘as renounced his former 
faith, from fear and neceffity, but not from 
perfuafion, muft have been convinced of 
the truth of his new religion. Be it as it will, 
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St. Remy baptizes that worthlef§ Sycam- 
brian, Having feveral times been fuccefs- 
ful againft the Oftrogoths, who had ra- 
vaged Rome, fortune at laft favours thefe 
enemies; Clovis is beat, put to flight, 
obliged to give up all his conquefts and to 
return to France, overwhelmed with fhame, 
and his heart glowing with rage. 

Neverthelefs all this could not damp his 
favage difpofition, and having loft the 
energy congenial to the fpirit of great en- 
terprizes, being grown old before his time, 
and ftill actuated by an infatiable defire 
after other people’s property, he employed 
every bafenefs, every treachery, every cun- 
ning of a depraved heart, to pick barbar- 
ous quarrels with thofe of his neighbours 
whofe pofieffions were unfortunately en- 
compafied by his own, or fituate on the 
frontiers. Thefe quarrels were followed 
by as many murders as he fufpected there 
were lawful poffeflors and defenceiefs heirs. 
There was never brought to the fcaffold a 
wretch fo barbarous and fo loaded with 
heinous guilt. 

He caufed Chararic to be murdered to get 
Amiens, Razachaire to ufurp Cambray, Si- 
gifeert to invade Metz and its dependen- 
cies; yet all thefe cities had acknowledged 
him as their fupreme lord, ‘The means by 
which a crime 4s conymitted may aggravate 
its enormity and render it ftill more odious; 
thofe Clovis made ufe of againft the three 
unhappy princes will corroborate my opi- 
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Charariec and his fon were affaffinated in 
the following execrable manner: He or- 
dered them to he feized, condemned them 
to have their hair fhaved, and to be fhut up 
in a cloifter for life. The fon feeing the 
tears rolling down his father’s cheeks whilft 
they were cutting off his hair, a punifh- 
ment mot opprobrious in that time, faid, 
Thefe green branches. will flourifh again, for 
the tree is mot dead, but God pwnifh bim at 
whofe command the) are cut. ‘Thefe words 
uttered by grief, liberty, and courage, being 
reported to Clovis, They complain, faid he, 
of having their hair cut off: well, ent off 
their beads. They were inftantly. be- 
headed. 

‘He combined ingratitude, bafenefs, and 
barbarity, in the murder of Ranachaire and 
his brother. Ranachaire had done him the 
moft diftinguifhed fervices in all his under- 
takings. In order to feize his perfon, he 
prevails over his domeftics to betray their 
mafter, by the hope of a large reward. To 
give them a fure proof of his gratitude, if 
they will deliver him into his hands, he 
fends them bracelets of gilt copper for folid 
gold. The traitors, duped by this mean 
and avaricious cumniny, lay hold of -Rana- 
chaire and his brother, bind their hands 
and feet, and furrender them. When they 
were brought Before Clovis, Baf-trd, faid 
he, of our race, amwerthy of the blood of 
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Meravy, are not you afbamed of baving fof 
Served yourfelves to be thus tied? - You don’ 

deferve to live; £2, the foame you have 
brought upon our blood by your awn. ‘That 
very inftant he gives them violent blows 
with his mace, and kills them both in the 
prefence of his captains and worthlefs coun- 
cil. When the traitors,. who had delivered 
Ranachaire and his brother, came to de- 
mand the promifed recompence, and com- 
plained of the fraud with regard to the gilt 
copper bracelets which he had fent them 
for maffive gold; Go, faid he, go, ye trai- 
tors; is it not enough if I fuffer you to live? 
J live treafon, but traitors I cannot bear. 


Of the celebrated Charlemagne, 


Fanatic or fubdolous like his father, he 
makes acruel war upen the Saxons, to de- 
tach them from their religion, and make 
them embrace his own. Whole ftreams of 
blood are fpilt in this war, which lafted 
thirty years. Bafe hiftorians are very lavith 
of their praifes of a Saxon adventurer, 
nanted Widichind, for having renounced 
his gods, and embraced the faith of Chrift. 
Great God! what Chriftians be they con- 
verted in the midft of flaughter, blood, the 
horrors of war, and the blaze of their burn- 
ing cots! Ye bafe writers! you keep filence 
or flide over thofe horrid truths, you do not 
mention that Saxony was defolated by maf- 
facres and emigration ; yet all this is true, 
and proved by inconteftable monuments. 
This hiftorical truth, this truth infeparable 
from nature, rifes and crufhes the robber 
who endeavoured to deftroy it. 

- It is a diftreffing fingularity to feea great 
partof our kings tormented with the rage 
of making profelytes to Chriftianity ; to fee 
thofe kings fullied with crimes, march 
againft peaceable nations to make them be- 
lieve what is beyond the power of their 
conception’; but let us turn our eyes from 
fuch fcenes of horror; :we fhall forthwith 
have. fufficient reafon to thed tears. 

“' Charles, ever actuated by fanaticifm and 
intractable pride, provoked againft the Sa- 
racens, by the infatiable defire of conqueft, 
refolves to make war upon Spain; confi- 
dent of the fuccefs of his arms, he difturbs 
the tranquillity which his kingdom’ began 
to enjoy, and expofes it, without any other 
caufe than the phrenzy of conqueft and the 
barbarous oa of religion, to defolation 
and the horrorsof war. . This unjuft war, 
Tike all others, turned out unfuccefsful. 
He was defeated, forty thoufand French- 
amen perifhed in one fingle battle. Fierce 
conqueror, monfter in human fhape, was 
there any thing in thy power to avenge 
thofe numberlefs murders? No, no, re- 
Jentlefs tyger, thy head could not have paid 
for that of' one of thy foldiers, whom thou 
@idf&t fend by thoufands to their eternal 
homes. In fourtten jes:s, during which 
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this war lafted, perhaps one million of. 
Frechmen. perifhed by the fword uf the” 
Saracens, by ficknefs and fatigue. He wag - 
at laft obliged, after deferved misfortunes 
to return to France with grief, regrets, at 
remorfe, if his ferocious heart could ever 
be fufceptible of them. ‘oe 
Thus elapfed thirty years of the reign of 
Charlemagne to the forrow of mankind;' 
and had God but granted: this tyger ‘to-be 
{tified when he was ftill in his.cradle, his 
death would have faved a great deal of tears 
and bloat. , 
We now touch the period when Leo 
crowned him emperor. This Leo, defiled 
with fo many crimes, and accufed by fome 
of the people of Rome, was feized ong 
feaft, and during the proceffion, dragged 
through the mud, and thrown in prifon; 
but he made his efcape, came to France, 
and promifed Charles the imperial crown, 
if, he would help him to re-afcerd the pon. 
tifical chair. The propofal revived the 
pride; and moyldering ambition of this 
fierke warrior. ‘He raifes an army, marches 
ftraight to Rome,; re-eftablifhes the pope, 
who pretended that .no mortal had a right 
to cenfure his conduét, abfolved his own, 
felf of the crimes. he had perpetrated, and 
condemned all witneffes and accufers., 
Leo puts, finally, the diadem, of the em. 
ire on the head of Charles... Rome had 
jeen for thefe. three centuries without em 
perors and without laws. Since the rei 
of the parricide Conftantine, the feat of t 
Roman empire had remained at Conftanti- 
nople.; It was now a mere phantom.: | 
The cruel feuds of religion did rend it 
like the weftern empire. all 
Old Charles, that aflaffin, grown hoary 
amidft the horrors of war, amidit misfote 
tunes, blood, and tears, enjoyed, no other 
pleafure during his perplexed life, than the 
falfe pomp which dazzled his ignorant and. 
barbarous age, and {truck with admiration 
and terror the wretched mortals, proftrate, 
and crufhed by his iron fceptre: but 
rity, juft and impartial, difavows his glory, 
and refufes him the name of Great; ina 
philofophical age he is confounded with 
the great villains who defolated the globe. 


But every perfon will be curious 
to know what fuch an author will fay 
of the fo much famed Henry IV.. * 


Pardon, O Henry, if thy manes be of 
fended! I am devoted. to.my country, t 
truth, and not to thy memory. If kings 
are to be preferved, they ought,to be mem, 
the beft and wifeft men of the empire. 

What can be faid of thy .fcandalous and 
guilty amours? What of* the princefs 
Condé, who is forced to fly, of the. wat 
thou waft preparing for the fake of her 
hurried away by that paffion which thow 
cowldit not conquer at the age of fifty- 
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Gen, which made thee entirely forgetful 





on a level with the loweft of men? 
can be faid of: the follies into which 


eer paffion, that diforderly longing 






enjovinent, did lead thee; of the vaft 
ver of edlicts iflued to gratify the avidity 
phy miftrefics ? All this proves that abufes 
a always .concomitate with fupreme 
, if nations cannot. depofe kings, if 
cel hed the law cannot ftrike their 













inal heads. ‘ 
“He that ordained, that every peafant 
d with a gun near-a park or enclofura 
fe mie, thould be whipped 'till the blood 
down his back, may very likely 
caufed féven or eight men of bufinels, 
hom their affairs had broughtintoan inn, to 
} es feverely for having refufed to let him 
fe with them, becaufe they did not know 
jim. ’ Voltaire fays.this fact is improbable, 
beaufe it was a moft tyrannical action 
which, had it the leaft appearance of pro- 
ibility, would leave-atr everlafting blot 
sear emery of Henry IV. .1I rtiake bold 
6 differ in opinion -from that fublimé ge- 
It is certain that this bafe -revenge, 
moft of an original nature, and perhaps 
the effet of momentary. refentment, is 
wore probable than the long and general 
ditiage committed againft every peafant in 
code of game laws: if the fact is not 
Mie, it is dreadful that his contemporaries 
fhould have thought him capable of it. 
_ Great are the encomiums beftowed on 
m for having fent provifions into Paris, 
he was thén befieging ; yet for all 
thirty thoufand men perifhed in it for 
within the fpace. of. one month. 
iefé thirty thoufayd men are as man 
that rife againft him, and whoie 
table voice demands yengeance upon 
fn. ‘Notwithftanding thefe fupplics, his 
iad defire of reigning made a mother, di- 
ided between famine and defpair, imnio- 
aya own child to fill with hevrot the 
dreadful and tormenting cravings of 
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+ Henry debafed and altered likewife the 
nd the currency; thus he became 
ty of the famecrimeas Phillip IV. king 
Henry II..and Henry III. 
: After all, that he might be able to pay 
courtiers and miftrefies, he.plunges the 
¢, dagger into.the heart of France, 
Francis I. had ufed with refpect to 
the vendiblenefs of juridical offices, Fran- 
‘gis I.-fold them by auction, but the death 
of the pufchafer brought them again to his 
ifpofal ; whereas Henry rendered them 
itary, provided thofe that filled them 
thould pay annually four deniers per livre 
the value or eftimate. of. thofe charges. 
is fhameful tax. was known by the name 
% Paulet, a barbarous agent of the king’s 
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Every hiftorical writer ought to feize with 


daties incumbent uposi a king; and a bafbarous hand the phantoms ereéted by 


bafenefs, credulity, and ctuel fraud; he 
fiould ftrike, as it were, with an iron armr 
thofe clay-footed Colofiufies expofed to the 
tion and.worthip of deluded nations. : 
-T found it painful, indeé&l, to thake and 
overthrow the-altars of Henry ; but all my 
moral ‘capacitiés are due ‘to truth ahd my 
country. Though Ldemolithed his images; 
yet I fhall ever abominate the fanatic mon. 
{ter wito .took’ away. his life. * ..... Ea 
Whatever opinion our readers 
may form of this fingular petform-: 
aneé, the above extracts will fhew 
that the author is under no obliga- 
tion to his tranflator, »-* Mat 


Travers ofr ANACHARSIS TIE 
Youncer 1n Greece, puRING 
THE, Mippce or tHe FourtHt 
CENTURY, BEFORE THE CHRIS< 
TIAN Era, By th: Abbe Bare 


thelemi. 
[Continued from page 465, Vol. VIT. } 


We have now condutted our fea 
ders to the fourth volume of this va- 
luable performance, and if the no- 
velty of it has ceafed by becoming 
more familiar to us, we have not 
found ourfelves lefs fatisfied with the 
ingenious remarks and lively [allies 
of our fellow traveller,. The laft 
volume was chi¢fly devoted to 
Athens, a city, the varieties of 
which it is hardly poffible to exhautt, 
The prefent is in great meafure con- 
fined to Lacedamon, the gravity, 
famenefs and feverity of whofe man- 
ners, make an agreeable contra{t to 
the former. In his way thither, our 
author has a fecond interview with 
Xenophon, whofe private life he de- 
{cribes with tafte, accuracy, and an 
intereft it is impoffible not to feel, 
when engaged with foamiablea cha- 
rafter, ‘The following circumftances, 
relating to two very remarkable pe- 
riods of his life, we fhall fubmit to 
our readers, 


As nothing is fo pleafing and inftruétive 
as to ftudy a great man in his retirement, 
we pafied a part of the day in converfing 


‘exchequer, under whofe adminiftration it with Xenophon; in liftening to him, in. 
vi firft levied. The edict was sflued 
1604. pets J 


‘serrogating him, and following him through 
rae every. 
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gvery circumstance of his private life. We 
foimd in his converiation all that mildnefs 
and ¢legance which are fo confpicuous in 
his writings. He pofleffed at once the cou- 
rage neceflary for affairs @¢f moment, and 
that requifite for things of lefler confe- 
uienée, 2 tnuch more rare and more necef- 
hiv virtue. ‘The former was in him an 
ynihaken fortitude, and the latter an in- 
Vincible patience. © =" 
“Some years before his refolution had 
been put to the fevereft proof that a heart 
of fenfibility can experience, Gryllus, his 
eldeft fon, who ferved in the Athenian ca- 
Valry, was killed at the battle of Mantinea. 
The news of his death was brought to Xe- 
pophon, at the moment when he was facri- 
ficing to Diana, furrounded by his friends 
aid domeftics. In the midft of the cere- 
monies @ confufed and plaintive murmur 
was heard, and the courier approached. 
The. Thebayis, faid he, kaye conquered, 
and GryMlus-——: A flood of tears pre- 
Yented ‘him “from proceeding. How! is 
he dead ? faid the unhappy father, taking 
the crown he wore from his brow. After 
paving performed the braveft actions, and 
amented by the whole'army, replied the 
mefienger. ‘ At thefe words Xenophon re- 
fumed his crown, and fipifhed his facrifice. 
¥ one day faid fomething to him concerning 
his lofs; but he only anfwered, Alas! I 
knew that he was mortal; and immedi- 
ately turned the difcourfe to fome other 
fubjea. ; ; . 
* On another occafion we enquired of him 
in what manner he firft became acquainted 
with Socrates. I was very young, faid he, 
when { met him in an extremely narrow 
ftreet in Athens. He ftopped the way with 
his ftaff, and afked me where the necefla- 
ties of life were to be bought. I replied, 
In the market. But where, continued he, 
may any one learn to become a good and 
Virtnous man? Perceiving that I hefitated, 
he added, Follow me, and I will teach you. 
I followed him, arid from that time never 
Jeft him till I went into the army of Cyrus. 
On my return, I learned that the Athe- 
-nians had put to death the moft juft of 
men. I had no other confolation but to 
tranfmit in my writings the proofs of his 
gnnocence fo the nations of Greece, and 
perhaps alfo to pofterity. At prefent I 
know no. greater pleafure than recalling to 
mind, and meditating on his virtues. 

As we all fincerely participated in the 
lively and affectionate efteem which he ex- 
prefied for this great man, Xenophon after- 
wards entered into a circumftantial account 
of the fyftem of life which Socrates bad em- 
braced, and explained to us his doétrine, 
fuch as it really was, confined entirely to 
morals, without any mixture of foreign 
dogmas, or'thofe phyfical and metaphyfi- 
cai difcuffions which Plato has attributed 
to his mafter. How was it poffible that I 
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fhould blame Plato, for whom I fhall eve 
preferve the moft profound veneration? 
Yet muft it be confeffed, that the reat opi, 
nions of Socrates are lefs to be ftudied jn 
his dialogues than in thofe of Xen 
Tn the courfe of this work I thall endeavong 
to explain what thefe opinions were, in 
which atterapt I fhall be principally in, 
debted to the information I derived from 
the converfations which I had with Xeno, 
phon at Scillus. ; y 
With a mind adorned with every kind of 
ufeful knowledge, and long habituated 
reflection, Xenophon Wrote to render 
better by his inftructions ; and fo gréat was 
his love of truth, that he did not treat the 
fubje& of politics till he had carefully in. 
veftigated the nature pf governments; nor 
publith his hiftories but to relate faéts, ty 
the greater part of which he had been an 
eye-witnefs. He did not write on the mi. 
litary art until after he had both ferved and 
commanded with the greateft diftinction; 
nor on morals till he had praétifed the lef: 
fons which he gave to others. , 

' I have known few philofophers fo vir. 
tuous, and few men fo amiable. With whata 
graceful and obliging aifability did he réply 
to all our queftions! Diodorus, Philotas, 


and myfelf, were one day walking on the 
banks of the Selinus, arid had entered into 
a warm difpute on the tyranny of the paf. 
fions.' They affirmed, that loye itfelf could 


hot enflave us againft our will. 1 main. 
tained the contrary. “Xenophon happened 
fo join.the company, and we immediately 
agreed to refer the queftion to his decifion; 
upon which he related to us the following 
hiftory. 

After the battle which the great Cyrus 
gained againft ‘the Affyrians, the plunder 
was divided, and a fuperb tent, and afe- 
male captive who furpaffed all the others 
tn beauty, referved for that prince. This 
taptive was ‘Panthea, queen’ of Sufiana, 
Abradates her hufband was then in Bac 
triana, whither he had gone to bring up 
fome fuccéurs to the Affyrian army. 

Cyrus refufed to fee the princefs, and 
confided her to the cuftody of 2 young Me. 
dian nobleimah, ‘named Arafpés, who had 
been educated’ with him. Arafpes def 
cribed the humiliating ‘fituation in whith 
fhe was found. She was, faid he, in her 
tent, fitting on the ground, furrounded 
by her women, in the habit of a flave, with 
her head bowed down and covered with 4 
veil. We defired her to arife, and all her 
attendants rofe at the fame time. One of 
us withing to comfort her, faid to her: We 
know that your hufband deferved your love 
by his illuftrious qualities; but Cyrus, @ 
whom you are deftined, is the moft accom- 
plithed prince of the eaft. At thefe words 
fhe tore her veil, and her fighs and tears, 
and the cries of her women, painted in the 
livelieft manner her diftrefsful — 
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“We fiad then more time to obferve her, and 
sreenabled to aflure you, that Afia has mever 
produced a beauty comparable to her: but 
pfthis you will foon judge for yourfelf. 

No, faid Cyrus, what you have faid is an 
additional motive why I fhould avoid her. 
Were I to fee her once, I fhould with to 
feeher again, and fhould be in danger of 

ing in her company the care of my 
fame and ‘future conquefts. And can you 
tally believe, then, replied the young Me- 
dian, that boven cues her lied gre 
imperious a fway, as to force us to 
Bae cor duty in Getpite of ourfelves ? 
Why then does fhe not -equally tyrannize 
over all hearts? Why do we not figh with 
inceftuous paffion for thofe from whom we 
have received, or to whom we have giver 
fife? Becaufe the laws prohibit us, The 
laws therefore are more powerful than love. 
But were they to command us to be infen- 
fible to unger and thirft, to cold and heat, 
they would be univerfally difobeyed. Na- 
ture therefore is more powerful than the 
laws. Love in like manner would be irre- 
fitible if it were invincible in its own 
pature. We therefore do not love but 
when Our wil! permits us to love. ; 
if we could impofe on ourfelves this 
yoke at will, replied Cyrus, at will might 
we throw it off: yet have I feen lovers fhed 
tears of anguith at the lofs of their liberty, 
and vainly thake thofe chains which they 
Were unable either to break or to fupport. 

Thefe, replied the young man, were fee. 
ble and inert minds, who imputed to the 
power of love what was merely the confe- 

nce of their own weaknefs: generous 
buts are ever able to fubject their pailions 
to their duty. 

Arafpes, Arafpes, faidCyrus, as heleft him, 
beware how you fee the princefs too often. 

To the beauties of her perfon, Panthea 
added qualities which her Sottows and mif- 
fortunes rendered ftill more attractive, 
Arafpes thought it his duty to beftow on 
her every care and attention, and, without 
perceiving it, continually increafed his 
afiduity towards her ; and as the could not 
but return his kindnefs by civilities, he 
Miftook the emotions of gratitude for the 
With to pleafe, and foon conceived for her 
fo ungovernable a paffion,'that he could no 

ger refrain’ from ‘declaring it. She re- 
jetted without hefitation the offer of his 

‘ fove, ‘but did not inform Cyrus of what 
had paffed, till Arafpes threatened to pro- 
eed to the laft extremities. 
‘Cyrus then caufed it to be fignified to his 
Savourite, that he expected he thould only 
employ the methods of perfuafion, and by 
ho means have recourfe to violence. This 
iatimation was a thunder-ftroke to Arafpes. 

He bluthed at the remembrance of his con- 

dict; und the fear of having difpleated his 

Matter fo everwhelined him with shame 

Wad grief, that Cyrus, meyed at his fia- 


’ 
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ation, fent for him into his prefence. Why; 
faid he, when he came, de you fear to ap 
proach me? I know too well that love 2t 
once makes his fport of the wifdom of men 
and the power of the gods! I myfelf 
am only able by avoiding him to efcape 
his tyranny. I caknot impute to you a 
crime of which I was the firft occafion ; for 
1, by confiding the princefs to‘your-caré, 
expofed you to a danger fuperior to your 
ftrength, Oh, my fovereign! exclaimed 
the young Median, while my enemies tri= 
umph over me, while my friends in con- 
fternation advife me to fhun your anger, 
while all around me confpire to complete 
my ruin, do you offer me confolation! Oh, 
Cyrus! you are ever the fame! ever are 
you indulgent to frailties in which you do 
not participate; and you pardon becaule 
you know mankind. 

Let us profit, replied Cyrus,. by circum- 
ftances. I with to be informed of the forces 
and projects’ of my enemies. Depart for 
their camp; your pretended flight will 
have all the appearance of a real difgrace, 
and you will obtain their confidence, I fiy 
ta obey your commands, replied Arafpes ; 
too happy to expiate my faglt by fo trivial 
a fervice. But can you, anfwered Cyrus, 
bear to abfent yourfelf from the beautiful 
Panthea? I confefs, replied the young 
Median, that my heart is rent with the 
moft cruel pangs; and I now feel but too 
forcibly that we have within us two fouls, 
by one of which we are inceffzntly urged 
to evil, while the other inclines us to good. 
I have hitherto been under the dominion 
of the former; but, ftrengthened by your 
affiftance, the latter fhall foon triumph over 
its rival, Arafpes having then received {e- 
cret inftruétions, departed for the army of 
the Affyrians. 

Xenophon, having proceeded thus far in 
his narrative, remained filent, at which we 
appeared furprifed. Is not the queftion then 
determined? faid he. Yes, replied Phi- 
lotas, but the ftory is not concluded, and 
that now engages our attention much more 
than the queftion. Xenophon finiled, and 
continued as follows. 

Panthea having been infermed of the 
departure of Araipes, caufed it to be fixz- 
nified to Cyrus that the was able to procure 
him amore faithful, and perhaps a more 
ufeful, friend than that yourig favourite. 
The friend the meant was her hufband 
Abradates, whom fhe propofed to Gerach 
from the fervice of the king of Afiyria, 
with whom he had reafon to be diflatistied. 
Cyrus having confented to this negotiation, 
Abradates airived in the camp of the Per- 
fians, at the head of two thoufand hori!e, 
and Cyrus immediately caufed him to bc 
conducted to the apartment of Panthe:, 
who, with that confufion of jdeas and Eel 
ings which a felicity long denied and al- 
mof unexpected occafions, related to hina 
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the hiftory ‘ef her captivity, her fufferings, 
the attempts of Arafpes, and the generofity 
of Cyrus. _ Her:huiband, impatient to ex- 
refs-.his gratitude, ran initantly to the 
Pecfian prince, and grabping this hand,:ex- 
claimed, Oh,: Cyrus! for al] that L owe 
you,, I can only ofier my friendfhip,- my 
fervices, and my foldiers; but be well af- 
fured, whatever may be your-defigns, Abra- 
dates will always-exert his utmoft powers 
to fupport and pender - them -Tuccefsful. 
Cyrus received his offers with tran{port, 
and they immediately, concerted together 
the difpofition of the approaching battle. 

The troops of the Affyrians, Lydians, 

and a great part of Afia, were within: fight 
of the army of Cyrus. Abradates was ap- 
pointed to attack the formidable phalanx 
of the Egyptians. This.dangerous poft had 
been afligned him by lot: he had himfelf 
folicited it,. but the ether generals had at 
firlk refufed torefign ittohim. 
.. When he was about to mount his cha- 
riot, Panthea came to, prefent him with the 
atms which fhe had privately cauféd to be 
made, and on which were feen the jewels 
that had fometimes adorned her perfon. 
* You Have then facrificed to me even yguir 
ornaments,’” faid the prince affectionatcly. 
*¢ Alas!’’ replied the,. ‘*1 with no other 
ornament, than that you fhould this day 
appear to all beholders as Phi inceflantly 
appear to-myfelf,”” Thus fayihg, fhe put 
on him his refplendent armour, while her 
eyes involuntarily, fhed tears, which fhe 
anxiou‘ly endeavoured to.conceal. —, 

When fhe faw him take.the reins, the 
requefted the attendants to ftep afide, and 
thus, addrétied him. ‘“ If ever a wife 
loved. her liufband a thoufand times more 
than herfelf, that-wife is doubtlefs yours ; 
und my conduct has furely been a better 
proof of this than my words: yet notwith- 
ftandiitg the ardour of my paffion, 1 would 
rather choofe, and I fwear by the tender 
bonds by which we are united, I woul 
rather choofe to expire with you in the bo- 
fom of honour, than to live with a hufband 
in whofe fhame ! muft participate. _Re- 
member the obligations We havé to Cyrus ; 
remember that I was a.captive, and that 
he gave me liberty; that I was expofed to 
infult, and that he defended me; remem- 
ber, in fine, that I have deprived him of 
his friend: and that, relying on my word, 
he has believed that he fhall find one more 
brave, and doubtlefs more faithful, in my 
beloved Abradates.”’ 

The prince delighted to hear thefe words, 
ftretched forth his hand on the head of his 
fpoule, and lifting his eyes to heaven; 
* Gracious gods !’’ cried he, “* grant that I 
may this day fhew myfelf worthy to be the 
the friend of Cryus; and, above all; wor- 
thy to be the hufband of Panthea.”’ lin- 
mediately he leaped in his chariot, te which 
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* 4 sb 
the anxious princefs had only time toy 
ply her trembling lips. In the agitatig 
ot her mind fhe followed him with haf 
fteps along the plain, till Abradates peda? 
ceiving her, conjured her to retire, and ami 
herfelfwith fortitude. - Her eunuchs anj 
women then. approached, and withdre 
her tiom the eyes of:the multitude,: whid 
conftantly fixed on her, had been unable} 


pay the leaft attention either ‘to the beauya® 


of Abradates, or ,the magnificence of hij 
drefs and armour: . ; ” 
* The battle was fought: near’ the fives 
PaGolus.: :the artny of Croefus was entire) 
defeated, the vaft empire of the Lydi 
éverturned in a2 moment, and that of 
Perfians raifed on its-ruins. . ove 
.’ The day following the viGory, 
aftonifhed that‘he had not feen Ab 
enquired after;him with folicitude, andwa 
informed by one of his .officers, that, 
ferted almoft in the beginning of the efi 
by a part pf.his troops, he had, neverthele 
Attacked the Egyptian phalanx with 
greateft bravery4 that he bad been kille 


after having feen all his friends fail ground i 


him; and that Panthea had caufed hi 
body to be conveyed to the banks of # 
Pa@olus, and was then employed in ered 
ing a tomb. bs i: ee 
Cyrus, overwelme: with grief, immedi 
ly gave orders that the neceflary prep 
tives for the funeral of the hero -thould) 
conveyed to that plaee. He himfelf pr 
ceded them ; and, whenhe arrived, behe 
the unhappy Panthea feated on the grount 
near the bloody corpfe of her hutba 
His eyes overflowed with tears. He 
tempted to grafp that hand which 
fought for him: it remained in his 
for the keen blade had feparated it 
the body in the bloody conflict. Theem 
tion of.,Cyrus redoubled, ahd Panthea 
tered the moft piercing criés. She agi 
took the hand; and, after, having:cover 
it with a flood of tears and ardent kif 
endeavoured tq rejoin it to the arm; and 
length pronounced thefe words, which# 
pired on her lips: * Alas! Cyrus, yous 
the calamity by which I am perfecuted, ange 
why do you.with to be a witnefs to it 
For me, for you, has he facrificed his life 
Wretch-that I was, I withed he fhould 
your efteem; and, too obedient.to mm, 
counfel, he regarded lefs his owh, falege’ 
than your fervice! He has died glorioullgi a 
I know; -but he is dead, and I yet hive.” 
Cyrus, after having wept a whi 
filence, replied: ‘* Vi@tory has ore 
his life, and his end could not be mot 
glorious. Accept thefé ornaments forlig 
tomb, and thefe victims to be imme 
in his honour. I will take care to ere 
monument which {hall eternize his 
mory. You alfo I will never forfake 
forget; 1 too much refpec& your virtues@™ 
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Soir misfortunes: only point to me the 
to which you would with to-ba con- 


Bed.’” 
| Panthea having affured him that of this 
Me fhould foon be informed, and Cyrus 
Wing taken his leave, commanded her 
s the beaut chs to retire, and fent }for a woman 
ence of had attended her from her earlieft 
si s, to whom fhe thus fpoke: ‘ Be care- 
wr’ the five thes foon as my eyes are clofed, to cover 
was ‘py body and that of my hufband with the 
he Lydi Mame veil.’ ‘The flave endeavoured to di- 
that of dey tet ber from her purpofe by her entreaties; 
in as thefe only ferved to increafe her too 
ore, va affiiftion, the fat down, fhedding e 
. Ab Fk ay of tears, by the fide of her miftrefs. 
"BH Panthea then feized a poniard, and plunged 
i Mitinto her breaft; and, when expiring, ftill 
iMeffed fufficient ftrength to lay her head 
the boforn of her hufband.. 
Her women and all her attendants in- 
Mantly uttered the moft piercing cries of 
fiefand defpair.. Three of her eunuchs 
“ms farificed themfelves to the manes of their 
liftrefs ; and Cyrus, who had haftened to 
The place at the firft report of this new ca- 
Unity, again wept the amiahle pair, and 
‘@ufed a tomb to be erected for them, in 
Which their athes were mingled, 


“The tour of Meffenia follows, and 
ifahy part of the work can be faid 
be heavy, fuch of our readers as 
- ‘i. ‘Blave not a truce Helleniftic enthu- 
which hai daln may find this fo, Hence our 
in hisewmm author commences his tour through 
ted it fi ania, every part of which he de- 
Be Wg tribes with accuracy and judgment. 
She agi But as the learning and tafte of A- 
ring covert thens are the principal objetts of at- 
rdent kill traftion, fo at Lacedicmon, the laws 
nee @ Lycurgus, and-the fubfequent in- 
st youl titutions, are almoft all a traveller 
fecuted, ay fas to admire, Thefe are delineated 
tnefs to it with an exactitude, one cannot hel 
iced his lif Wondering fhould be confiftent wit 
vivacity it every where exhi- 
f ts. Not only the laws themfelves 
id. gloriot defcribed with the effe& they 
yethive!” B produced on the natives, but their 
a while ogrefs is traced with their partial 
ine, after the victories of L.yfan- 
; the genius of the people, and 
mn the moft memorable events in 
ir hiftory. Our author with 
ch candour enquires into their 
Miteatment of the Helots fo often 
lirged again{t them, and concludes 
With afferting, that the whole has 
mn much exaggerated. that no part 
Vor. VUL, 
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of the fyftem was gerived from Ly 
aufus, and the gfeater part of t!e 
ftories told of their-flaughter is coi - 
tradiéted by .ftrong authorities, and 
the jibeiel snidenss of correfpond- 
ing faéts, The following note may 
ferve as a general idea of the aus 


thor’s reafoning on the fubjeét. 


On the Cryptia. 


I here fpeak of the cryptia, which is 
commonly rendered by the word ambuf- 
cade, and almoft always confounded with 
the chafe of the Helots, 

According to Heraclides of Pontus, who 
lived a fhort time before I fuppofe Ana- 
charfis to have travelled in Greece, and to 
Plutarch, who did not live till long after, 
the youth of Lacedamon were ordered from 
time to time to range over the courtry, 
armed with poniards, and, concealing tl em- 
felves during the day in fecret places, to 
fally, forth at night, and murder fuch of 
the Helots as they might find in their way. 

Let us add to thefe two teftimonies’that 
of Ariftoile, who, in a paffage preferved by 
Plutarch, tells us that the ephori when they 
entered on office declared war againft the 
Helots, that they might be murdered with 
impunity. There is no proof that this de- 
cree was authorized by the laws of Lycur« 
gus, but every thing tends. to convince us 
that it was accompanied by corretives ; for 
the republic could never declare an effec. 
tive and conftant war againft men who 
alone cultivated and farmed the lands, who 
ferved in the armies and on board the 
fleets, and who were often admitted into 
the number of citizens. ‘The decree of the 
ephori could then have no other view than 
to exempt from punifhment the Spartan 
who fhould have the misfortune to kill a 
Helot. But becaufe a man has the power 
of life and death over another, it does not 
follow that he always makes ule of that 
power. 

Let us now examine, rft. What was the 
object of the cryptia; 2dly. Whether the 
laws of Lycurgus inftituted the chafe of the 
Helots. 

1ft.* Plato recommends, that in a well 
governed ftate the youth, as foon as they 
were of fufficient age, fhould, during two 
years, range the country with arms in their 
hands, braving»the rigours of fummer and 
winter, leading a hardy life, and fubjected 
to a ftriét difcipline. Whatever name, adds 
he, we give to thefe youth, whether crypéi, 
or agronomi, that is, infpectors of the 
fields, they will gain a knowledge of the 
country, and learn to defend it. As the 
cryptia was only practifed among the Spar- 
tans, it is evident that Plato has here de- 
{cribed the nature of it; and this the fol- 
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lowing paffage will no longer permit us to 


doubt: it is from the fame treatife as the 

receding. A Lacedaemonian, whom Plato 
introduces into his dialogue, exprefles him- 
felf in thefe words: ‘* We have an exercife, 
« named cryptia, which is of wonderful ufe 
“to familiarize us to hardthip. We are 
“€ obliged to march, in winter, bare-footed, 
“ to fleep without covering, to ferve- our- 
* felyes without the affiftance of flaves, and 
«rapidiy to traverfe the whole country 
* both by night and day.” 

The correfpondence between thefe two 
paflages is manifeft. They defcribe very 
explicitly the ob, ect of the cryptia; and it 
ought to be obferved, that in them not a 
word is faid of the chace of the Helots, 
which alfo is not mentioned in any of the 
works that {till remain of Ariftotle, nor in 
thofe of Thucydides, Xenophon, Ifocrates, 
and many other writers of the fame age, 
though they frequently fpeak of the re- 
volts and defertions of the Helots, and cen- 
fure, in more, than one paffage, the laws of 
Lycurgus,, and the cuftoms of the Lacedz- 
monians. I the more infift on this nega- 
tive proof, a3, fome of thefe authors were 
Athenians, and lived in a republic which 
treated {laves with the greateft humanity. 
I think I may conclude from thefe remarks, 
that, until about the time when Plato wrote 
his treatife on, laws, the cryptia was not 
employed to fhed the blood of the Helots. 

This was an expedition in which the 
youth of Lacedemon accuftomed them- 
felves to military operations, ranged through 
the country, concealed themfelves in am- 
bufcade, with arms in their hands, as if an 
enemy were near, and leaving the place of 
their retreat during the night, repulfed thote 
Helots whom they found in their way. I 
think it prebable that, a fhort time after 
the death of Plato, the laws ha¢ing loft 
their force, the Spartan youth killed thofe 
Helots who made too much refiftance, and 
perhaps gave occafion to the decree of the 
ephort which I have mentioned above, 
The abule increafing trom, day to day, the 
cryptia was at length confounded with the 
chace of the Helets. 

2dly. Let us now examine whether 
this chace was inftituted by Lycurgus. 

Heraclides of Pontus contents himfelf 
with faying that it was attributed to that 
legiflator; but this is only a conjeéture, 
tranfinitted to us by that author, who was 
pofterior to Plato. Nor does the following 

afflage merit moré attention. According 
to Plutarch, Ariftotle attributed the inftitu- 
tion of the cryptia to Lycurgus ; and as the 
hiftorian, following the error of his time, 
confounds, in this place, the cryptia with 
the chace of the Helots, we have reafon to 
fufpect that Ariftotle confounded them 
alfo; but this would be only a prefump- 
tion. We are ignorant whether Ariftotle, 


in the paffage in queition, explained the 
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funétions of the cryptia, and it appears thag 
Plutarch has only cited to refute him; for 
he fays, fome lines after, that the origin of 
the cryptia, fuch as he himfelf conceived 
it, muft have been pofterior to the laws of 
Lycurgus. Plutarch is not always accurate 
in his details of faéts, and I could prove 
that, on this occafion, his memory has inore 
than once mifled him. ‘Thefe are all the 
authorities to which I had to anfwer. 

By carefully diftinguifhing the times, 
every thing may be eafily reconciled. Ac. 
cording to Ariftotle, the cryptia was.infti. 
tuted by Lycurgus. Plato explains its oh 
jeét, and believes it to be extremely. ufeful, 
When the manners of Sparta became cor. 
rupted, the youth of Lacedzemon, we arg 
told, abufed this exercife to perpetrate hor- 
rid cruelties. Iam fo far from juftifying 
thefe, that F fulpect the accounts we haye 
received of them to be exaggerated: Who. 
has told us that the Helots had no means 
of defending themfelves from thefe at. 
tacks? 1ft. The time of the cryptia was 
perhaps fixed. 2dly. It muft have been 
difficult for the youth ef Lacedwmon to 
difperfe themfelves, without being per 
ceived, over a country full of Helots, to 
whom it was of fo much importance to 
watch their motions. 3dly, It is alfo not 
improbable that the individuals of Sparta, 
who derived their fubfiftence from the pro. 
duce of their lands, would inform the Hé- 
lots, their farmers,.of the danger by which 
they were threatened. In all thefe cafes 
the Helots had only to fuflér the youth te 
make their excurfion, and remain {hut up 
in their houfes during the nigat. 

I have thought it proper to juftify, in 
this note, the account I have given of the 
cryptia in the body of the work. I have 
alfo thought it was by no means neceflary 
to reprefent men as more wicked than they 
are, of to aflert, without proof, that a wife 
legifiator had commanded the perpetratiqn 
of cruelties. 

From Sparta our traveller returns 
northward through Arcadia, of 
which he gives a very accurate de- 
{cription, and alfo of Argolis; henge 
returning to Athens, we have a 
account of Plato’s republic, which 
is defcribed without any refleétions 
on the fubject. The commerce, 
taxes, and revenue of Athens, ate 
pointed out with a laborious exag- 
nefs, and the volume concludes 
with a converfation with Euclid in 
his library, chiefly on the fubjeé of 
logic and rhetoric. ‘The latter is 
perhaps as finifhed a piece of criti- 
cifm as ever was exhibited on that 
copious fubject, 
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Tur History or Heroporus, 
tranflated from the Gre hk. with Notes. 
By the Reverend William Beloc, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Béloe’s motive fer giving a 
new tranflation of Herodotus he has 
dearly expreffed in h's preface. 


In this country, where fuccefsful induf- 
try produces elevation ef rank, and gives 
accefs to polifhed fociety, there will always 
be many perfons, who with enlightened 
and difcerning minds, and a confiderable 
difpofition to literature, are debarred from 
the perufal of ancient authors by the want 
of a Suitable education. Many by birth 
entitled to every advantage, are early called 
away from learning to f{cenes of active oc- 
cupation. Some fuch I have feen, and 
highly value, who, not afhamed of a defi- 
dency occafioned by unavoidable circum- 

or by honeft, ufeful, and honour- 
able occupations, are defirous to form, if 
poflible, complete collections of approved 
and elegant tranflations. But whether the 
defire of fuch aid be thus general, or di- 
refed only to particular authors, whether 
it be entertained by men or women, it is 
liberal in its kind, and ought by all means 
to be gratified. 

This moft ancient and admired 
hitorian has been once before 
tranflated into the Englifh language 
by Mr, Littlebury. This trantlation 
has been much efteemed, but is very 
defeftive in notes ;,in this point Mr. 
Beloe has been very diffule and has 
fubjoined a vaft variety of notes, 

) 

not only of his own, but many from 
Larcher, and many other of the moft 
eleemed commentators. To enable 
our readers to judge of the author’s 
fidelity as a tranflator, and his ftyle, 
we fhall extraét from the firft book, 
his tranflation of the weli known 
converfation between Selon and 
Creefus, 


During his abfence, Solon had vifited 
Amafis, in AEgypt, and caine now to Cice- 
fus,at Sardis. He was reccived on his ar- 
fival with the kindeft hofpitality, and en- 
tertained in the palace of Crefus. Ina 
ftw days, the king directed his fervants to 
attend Solon to the different repofitories of 
his wealth, and to thew hiin their fplendid 
and valuable contents. When he had ob- 
ferved them all, Croefus thus addrefied 
im :—‘* My Athenian gueft, the voice of 
fame {peaks loudly of your wifdom. 1 
have heard much of your travels ; that you 
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have been led, by a tnily philofophic fpirit’ 
to vifit a confiderable portion of the globe. 
I am hence induced to enquire of you, 
what man, of all you have beheld, has 
feemed to you moft truly happy?’’ The ex- 
pectation of being himfelf efteemed the 
happieft of mankind, prompted. his en- 
quiry. Solon proved by his reply, his at- 
tachment te truth, and abhorrence of fiat. 
tery. “I think,’’ faid fe, * O king, that 
Tellus the Athenian beft deferved the ap- 
pellation of happy.” Croefus was afto- 
nifhed; ** On what,’ he afked, ** were the 
claims of Tellus, to this diftinctien, found- 
ed?’ ‘ Becaufe,’’ anfwered Solon, “ un- 
der the protection of a moft excellent form 
of government, ‘Fellus had many virtuous 
and amiable children; he faw their off- 
{pring, and they all furvived him: at the 
clofe of a profperous life, we celebrated his 
funeral, with every circumftance of honour, 
In a conteft with fome of their neighbours, 
at Eleufis, he flew to the affiftance of his 
countrymen: he contributed to the defeat 
of the enemy, and met death in the field of 
glory. The Athenians publicly buried 
him, in the place where he fell; and his 
funeral pomp was magnificently attended.’? 
Solon was continuing to make refpeétful 
mention of Tellus, when Creefus anxioufly 
interrupted him, and defired to know, 
whom, next to Tellus, he efteemed moft 
happy ; not doubting but the anfwer would 
now be favourable to himfelf. ** Cleobis 
and Bito,’’ replied Solon: ** they were Ar- 
gives by birth, fortunate in their cireum- 
ftances, and fo remarkable for their bodily 
prowels, that they had both of them been 
crowned as conquerors in their public 
games. I¢ is further related of them, that 
on a eertain feftival of Juno, their mother 
was to have been carried to the temple in 
a chariot drawn by oxen. The beafts were 
not ready for the purpofe; but the young 
men inftantly took the yokes upon them- 
felves, and drew their mother in the car- 
riage to the temple, through a {pace of 
forty-five furlongs. Having performed this 
in the prefence of innumerable fpectators, 
they terminated their lives in a manner 
which wags fingylarly fortunate. In this 
event, the Deity made it appear, that death 
is a greater bleffing to mankind than life, 
The furrounding multitude proclaimed 
their praife: the men commended their 
proweis; the women envied their mother; 
who was delighted with the deed itfelf, 
and the glory which attended it. Standing 
before the thrije, fhe implored the divinity, 
in whofe honour her tons’ exertions had 
been made, to give them the greateft blef. 
fing man could receive. After her prayers, 
and when the fucceeding facrifice and fel. 
tival was ended, the young men rétired to 
refit within the temple; but they rofe no 
more The Argivgs have prelerved at 
Delphi the figures of Cieobis and Bito, as 
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of men deferving fuperior diftinétion.”’ 
This, according to Sclon’s eftimate, was 
happinefs in the fecond degree. 

Croefus was ftill diffatisfied; ** Man of 
Athens,” he reiumed, ‘ think you fo 
meanly of my profperity, as to place me 
even beneath men of private and obfcure 
condition?’’ ‘“‘ Croefus,’’ he replied, “* you 
enquire of me my fentiments of human na- 
ture; of me, who confider the divine be- 
ings as viewing us men with invidious and 
malignant afpects. In the fpace of a pro- 
fraéted life, how many things occur, which 
we fee with reluctance, and fupport with 
anguith. I will fuppofe the term of hu- 
man life to extend to feventy years; this 
period, if we except the intercalatory 
months, will amount to twenty-five thou- 
fand two hundred days : to make our com- 
putation regular and exact, fuppofe we add 
this month to each alternate year, we thall 
then have thirty-five additional months, or 
one thoufand two hundred and fifty days. 
The whole feventy years will therefore 
confit of twenty-fix thoufand two hundred 
and fifty days, yet of this number will 
every day be productive of fome new inci- 
dent. Thus, Croefus, does our nature ap- 
pear a continued feries of calamity. I fee 
you as the fovereign of many nations, apd 
pefiefied of extraordinary affluence and 

wer, But I fhall not beable to give a 
fatisfactory anfwer to the queftion you pro- 

ofe, tilt I know that your fceene of life 
fall have clofed with tranquillity. The 
man of affluence is not, in fact, more-happy 
than the pofiefior of a bare fufticiency ; un- 
lefs; in atldition to his wealth, his end of 
life be fortunate. We often difcern mifery 
in the midit of fplendid plenty, whilft real 
happinefs is found in humbler ftations. 


‘The rica man, who knows not happinefs, 


furpafies but in two things the humbler 
but more fortunate charaéter, with which 
we compare him. Yet there are a variety 
of incidents in which the latter excels the 
former. The rich man can gratify his paf- 
fions; and has little to apprehend trom 
accidental injuries. ‘The poor man’s con- 
dition exempts him entirely from thefe 
fources of affliction. He, moreover, pof- 
feties fitrengrh and health; a ftranger to 
misfortune, he is bleffed in his children, 
and amiable in himfelf. If at the end of 
fuch a life, his death be fortunate, this, O 
king, is the truly happy man; the object 
of your curious enquiry. Call no man 
happy till you know the nature of his 
death; he is at beft but fortunate. All 
thefe requifites for happinefs it is in no 
snan’s power to obtain, for no one region 
can fupply them; it affurds perhaps the 
enjoyment of fome, but it is remarkable 
for the abfence of others. ‘That which 
yields the more numerous lources of grati- 
fication, is fo far the bef: fuch alfo is the 


imperfection of mam, excellent in fome 
ref{pects, weak and defective in others. He 
who pofleffes the moft advantages, and 
afterwards leaves the world with compo. 
fure, he alone, O Creefus, is entitled to 
our admiration. It is the part of wifdoy 
to look tothe event of things ; for the Deity 
overwhelms with mifery, thofe who have 
formerly been placed at the fummit of 
felicity." ~ 

To thefe words of Solon, Creefus refufed 
both his efteem and praife, and he after. 
wards difmiffed the philofopher with in. 
difference. The fentiment which prompts 
us not to be elate with temporary blifs, bug 
to look beyond the prefent moment, ap- 
peared to Creefus neither wife nor juft. 

Solon was ne fooner departed, than, 23 
if to punifh Croefus, for his arrogance, ig 
eftecming himfelf the happicft of mankind, 
a wonderful event befel him, which 
a vifitation from heaven. He faw in his 
fleep a vifion, menacing the calamity which 
afterwards deprived him of his fon. Cre. 
fus had two fons; the one marked by ma- 
tural defect, being dumb ; the other, whofe 
name was Atys, was diftirguifhed by his 
fuperior accomplifhments. The intimation 
of the vifion-which Croefjrs faw, was, thit 
this Atys fhould die by the point of an iton 
fpear. Roufed and terrified by his dream, 
he revolved the matter ferioufly im his 
mind. His firft ftep was. to fettle his fon 
in marriage; he then took from him the 
command of the Lydian troops, whom he 
before conducted in their warlike expedi- 
tions: the fpears and darts, with every 
other kind of hoftile weapon, he removed 
in a heap to the female apartments, that 
his fon might not fuffer injury from the 
fall of them. 

Whilft the nuptials of this fon employed 


his attention, an unfostunate homicide @- ' 


rived at Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and 
of the royal family. He prefented himfelf 
at the palace of Croefus, from whom her. 
quired and received expiation with the uftal 
ceremonies. ‘The Lydian mode of epi- 
ation nearly refembics that in ufe om, 
the Greeks. When Croefus had perf 

what cuftom exacted, he enquired #hi 
and whence he was. ‘ From what pat,” 
faid he, ‘tof Phrygia do you come? why 
are you a fuppliant to me? what mano 
worgan have you flain?’’ “ O king!" ® 
plied the ftranger, ** I am the fon of Got 
dius, who was the fon of Midas. My 
name is Adraftus: unwillingly I hart 
killed my brother, for which I am banithed 
by my father, and rendered entirely deft- 
tute."’ ** You come,”’ réplied Creefus, “d 
a family whom I efteem my friends. Mj 
protection fhall, in return, be extended 
you. You fhall refide in my palace, @ 
be provided with every neceflary. Yo 
will do well not to fuller your re 
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frefs you too much.” Creefus then Herodotus, and one of the moft ex- 
tenfive and ufeful indexcs we have 
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cOLUMBUS. 


AN EBLECY-. 


fon, 
Through rich Tbetia’s vaft domain was 
Known ; 
ic deeds his peerlefs glory won, 
When Charles and Philip teil'd to fill 
the throne. 


i, Alphonfo, wife Anfelmo’s 


While envious Gaul reluctant heard his 
name, 
Affrighten’d Auftria trembling own’d 
him brave ; 
From ancient chivalry he form’d his fame, 
Nor more afpir’d to conquer, than to fave. 


Yet when the fons of thundering war were 
chain’d, 
And peace to Philip gave the with'd-for 
' crown; 
The jealous king his captain’s pleas dif- 
dain’d, 
And paid his merits with a diftant frown. 


. Alphonfo fraught with virtue’s confcious 


pride, 
The hope of pow’r, that foul of courts, 
retgn’d; 
He fought his native towersnearTagus’ fide, 
Brig in ag air their glittering honours 
n'd. 


Here rural joy in ev’ry fhape he fought 
Learning’s {weet lore, or mufic’s foothing 


ftrain ; 
Btill rofe the rankling, the obtrufive thought, 
‘ And fmiling Nature fhew’d her charnis 
in vain. — 


One eve, as wand’ ring by the cryftal flood, 
He thought of thankle(s friends and van- 
quith’d foes ; 
Dnufual murmurs fhook the neighbouring 
wood, 
And from the parted groind a fpectre 
rofe. 


His brow majeftic naval honours grac’d, 
One hand a chart and guiding compafs 
se held; 

A golden helm the other clofe embrac’d, 
His pirple vcftments in the zephyr 

swell’d, E 
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Dim faded luftre in his face was feen, 
By torturing care and difappointment, 
torn; 
Superior virtue dignify’d his mien, 
But virtue friendlefs, defolate, forlorn. 


Majeftic he began—* Doft thou complain 
*¢ Of unrequited worth, and king’s in- 
grate ? 
§* Js not thy country, that perfidious Spain, 
** From whom Columbus met contempt 
and hate ? 


“ At Genoa, happy then in freedom’s fway 
“* Midft arts and arms I drew my earlieft 
breath ; 
** And foon direéted by ambition’s ray, 
““@n the proud waves I dar’d fatigue 
and death. 


** By genius led new climates to explore, 
“* By icienceurg’d the bold defign to try; 
“ The plan that reafon taught, to Spain 1 
bore, 
“ And won the crafty monarch’s favorite 
eye. 


§ Fearlefs theundiféover’d mainI plough’d, . 
**My crew rebellious thwatted each de- 
fign ; 
§* With hellith frenzy my deftruction vow’d, 
** Think, if thou canft, how hard a tafk 
was mine! 


“ The neareft limit of the world unknown, 
“« Thefecyes Iberian chief did firft behold; 
“That world, whofe riches now fupport 
your throne, 
“ The new world deftin’d to tranfcend 
the old. 


‘¢ The fight how rapturous! with religious 
awe 
“7 kifs’d the earth, and blefs’d heav’n’s 
guiding care ; 
** Here beafts and birds unknown and rare 
I faw, 
** Exten{ive forefts, and favannas fair. 


** Yet here I refted not—’twas J defery’d 
**Rich Mexico, for wealth without a peer; 
* Here Spain in guiltlefs blood her poignard 
dy'd 


« From fuch barbarity thefe hands were 
clear. 


«“ The 
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“ The law of kindnefs, taught by God to 
man, 

*¢ In ev’ry action charm’d my entaptur’d 
cye; 

* Mine was the focial, the commercial 


plan, 
«¢ That land to land fhould mutual wants 
fupply. : : 


¢¢ Where’s my reward» ’—at thisan airy tear 
Stood trembling in his vifionary eye :— 
«* My reftlefs foes obtain’d the regal ear, 
“‘ Prepat’d by fordid avarice to comply. 
«A mean-foul’d wretch, of courts the 
fcourge aad fhame, 
46 Grac'd with the royal mandate, crofs’d 
the main ; 
« Now bluth, Alphonfo, for thy country’s 
fame, 
“In fetters bound I travell’d back to 
Spain. 


** Ungrateful Spain!—for thee, tho’ health 
decay’d, 
“¢ Thy firm adventurer ftemm’d the un- 
known fea; 
‘Thy good the claims of nature far out- 
weigh’d, ; 
“Friends, country, kindred, I fogfook 
for thee! 


* Thy peiard king my vow'd reward 
eny’d, 
“His royal gratitude a prifon prov’d ; 
* Forgot in dull obfcurity I dy’d, 
* Though once by millions prais’d, ad- 
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mir’d, belov'd. 


¢ Lect all henceforth beware, wherg tyrants 

rule, 

“* Nor court renown, nor noble actions 
dare ; 

4* Cold, fix’d negle& awaits the profperous 


fool, 
“Nor e’en his life thall jealous envy 
fpare. 


*¢ But generous Britain, ftill to honour true, 
“* With liberal joy deferv’d reward be- 
ftows ; 
§* No flighted fons to thee for juftice fue, 
‘But warm with certain hope each bo- 
fom glows. 


« Patient for thee the fkilful artifts ferve, 
«To theethe fages fhal]} their toils addyels, 
** Secure to gain the honours they deferve, 
‘* Wear them thro’ life, and e’en in death 
pofiefs.”” 
The phantom funk.—Alphonfo, ftarting, 
cry’d, 
“ When fuch hard fate repaid fuch worth 
divine, 
«Shall I complain? Avaunt, refentful pride, 
* Be confcious merit’s filent plaudit 
mine.’’ 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT, 


O%: — caught in Cupid’s f{nare, 

Such charms might any heart fu 1 

The playfut ftep, the artlefs air, = 
The luftre of her thrilling eyes. 


‘Ene curling locks of chefnut brown, 


That wave upon a neck of fnow; 
The brow unrufiied with a frown, 
The cheek, where living rofes blow: 


The filken fringe that veiis the eye, 
The dimpled chin, love’s dear abode; 
The fwelling lips of coral dye, 
Thofe lips, whence notes foul-rending 
 flow’d, a 


Still T beheld, as in a bower, 
The charming maid fequefter’d ftood; 
Her head was crown’d with many a flower, 
The produce of her native wood. 


She thought no fond intruder near, 
And teaderly of love the fung; 

Sweet Philomej, thofe ftrains to hear, 
Far from her neft in rapture hung. 


‘* Colin,”’ the faid, ‘has chang’d his lovey 
** And yet upon my Colin’s brow, 

** The wreath of flowers I careful wove, 
** Glows in unfaded beauty now. 


‘¢ Young Emima’s hand he oft has prefs’d, 
* Extoll’d her form, and wond’ring 
gaz’d; ‘ 

¢ Nor was I ere till then diftreft, 
** To hear the blooming Emma prais‘d. 


** Yet Colin was my earlieft choice, 

“* And I to death will true remain.’’— 
She fpoke—-i bleft her tuneful voice, 

I curs’d the young inconftant fwain. 


She left the bower to feek a lamb, 

That near in fritking gambols play’d; 
Her Colin took it from the dam, 

And gave it to his plighjed maid. 


Then fhe beheld a ftranger near— 
Her cheek aflum’d a deeper red 5 
in her foft eye I mark’d a tear, 
As fudden from my fight ihe fled. 


Thus glanc’d away the dear unknown, 
Nor durft I ftop'the timid fair;— 

Love, I’m the vaflal of thy throne, 
By turns I hope, by turns defpair| 


An AULUMNAL THOUGHT. 


HE fun, grown weary of the fickly 
year, 
Soon ends his race, and to his fav’rite fouth 
Leads the convivial Spring, all trimm’d 
with fiowers. 
An 
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And calls Politenefs. 
pleafing, 

And {weetly notes the finifh’d gentleman. 

Yet fhould you afk me its intrinfic worth, 

I fhould be pos’d ; fince every Virtue makes 

The heart its feat, and gay Politengis 
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An hour afterwards, the new-born moon In good footh ’tis 

Leaves her tharp crefcent in the weftera 
002¢ ; 

Then with his ftarry brethren, Hefperus 

Holds up the azure ganopy of night. 

Gravefilence reigns ; and meditativethought 


Steals through the folermn twilight, oft dif- 
turb’d 

By lonely hooting owls, the diftant bleat 

Of folded theep, or the thrill village clock, 

Which cries aloud; time grows infirm, and 
longs ( 

To lay the univerfe his burden down, . 

Inthe large palace of eternity. 


On POLITENESS. 


HERE isa varnith, which the world 
lays on, j 
(For deep {cholaftic learning gives it not) 


THEATRICAL 


Hay MARKET. 

HE moft magnificent fpeCacle we ever 
Titnefted on a theatre, was the opera 
of Cymon, as now altered and exhibited at 
this place, ‘he opeva had in the original 
alithe advantages of Mr. Garrick’s art and 
tate, and of Dr. Arne’s mufical talents, 
With the more powerful recommendation 
of Mr. Sheridan’s fuperintendance it is now 
brought forward in a ftyle of exquifite at- 
tration, having to all its own beauty the 
charms of additional fongs, and of fuch a 

t as the Englifh ftage never pof- 
ttle. Mifs Hagley was fimple and in- 
terefting in Sylvia. She fung the air of 
“Sweet Paffion of Love’’ with great {weet- 
nels, Mrs. Crouch was moft fafcinating 
in Urganda; her drefs heightened the na- 
tural lovelinef's of her figure, and her recita- 
tivewas powerful and bewitching. Several 
of the new fongs have great beauty, and 
patticularly a trio. 

Of the pageant and tournament it is idle 
tofpeak in general words, for it muft be 
fen truly to be eftimated. It is a fchool 
for heraldry. In adverting to the grandeur, 
daffical truth, and magnificence of this 

¢, truth demands, that much of the 
credit of the arrangements is to be afcribed 
tothe judicious fuggeftions of an illuftrious 
perfonage. The Prince is much attached 
to, and well verfed in, the hiftory of chi- 
Yalty, and has at Carlton-houfe the beft 
cileftion of ancient armour, and arms, 
re § of any individual in Europe. His 

oygl Highnefs certainly fuperintended 
Many of the rehearfals, and felected all the 
Matches played by the Duke of York’s 

No one who loves the drama, or 
Tho is converfant with the recreations of 
the moft exaltcd characters in the Auguftan 


plays, 

Like fome light vapour, o’er the finith’d 
form. 

*Tis what the courtier, by much aping, 

oils ; 

"Tis what the gownfman mimics oft in 
vain ; 

’Tis what the lover to his miftrefs pays; 

For folid truth ’tis what the fwains defpile; 

Wifdom admires it, but adores it not ; 

It charms by falfhood, and with foftnefs 
wounds: 

An intimate with Vice, yet often feen 

In Virtue’s train, but no eflential there. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


age, but will approve in his Royal High- 
ne{s an amufement at once fo elegant and 
liberal. 


The following is mearly the Order and Prin= 
cipal Charaflers of the ProcrsstOn. 
Four Heralds, two by two. 
Trumpets founding. 
Orcheftra filent. 
Anglo-Saxon hanners. 

File of foldiers. 
Anglo-Saxon Knight. 

March by the orcheftra. 
Soldiers, two by two. 

Chain mail and battle axes, 
Two Knights. 

A Knight. 

Two Ancient Britifh Knights. 
Standards— Wolves heads on fpears. 
Two Caledonian Knights. 
Warlike band. 

Squire. 

Warlike band, confifting of ¢ightcen 
performers, richly dreiled. 
Double drum. 


Blacks, with cymbals playing grand mufic 


as they come down the ftage. 
Orcheftra filent. 
Six.Knights, two by two. 
A Knight. 
Four Knights with Squires. 
Banner—Dane. 
Two Knights. 
Two Knights, 
Banner—three crowns. 
Three Knights armed cap-a-pee. 
Norman Knight. 
Soldier in complete armour. 
Indian Chief. 
Two Indians, 
Two Indians, 
Huntref3, 
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Huntrefs, with greyhounds. 
Attendants. 
Turkith warriors. 
Soldiers. 
Banner. 

‘Four foldiers, drawing a triumphal car, 
laden with trophies and arms. 
Four Knights. 

A Scythian Warrior. 
Knight armed cap-a-pee. 
Squire. 

Standard, Roman Eagle. 
Roman Knight. 

Twelve Roman Knights. 
Knight in black armour cap-a-pee. 
Virgins in white veils. 

Page half black and white. 
Knight in white armour cap-a-pee. 
Virgins in black veils. 
(Grand march by band on ftage.) 
Fairy with filver wand. 
Troop of fairics, dragging in a chained 
mufician. 

French Knight. 

Soldiers. 

Banner. 

Dwarf. 

Giant. 

Six virgins chained. 
Banner.— Moor. 

Squire. 

Morifco Knight. 

Moors. 

Banner. 
Amazon. 

Attendant Amazons. 
Banner, St. James. 
Squire. 

Saint James. 

Soldiers drawing fuperb image of St.George. 
Squire. 

Knights in chain mail. 

Soft mufic in orcheftra. 

A Cupid leading a Knight, covered with a 
filver net. 

Hymen. 

Piping fawns. 

Band of Cupids drawing 
An altar-fiame burning. 
Cupids hovering over it, and others feeding 
doves below. 

Troops of Arcadian fhepherds, drawing car 
of Cymon and Sylvia. 
Charaéters of the drama and chorus. 

Many of the charaéters were taken from 
Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcrdia, in which the 
{cene of the piece is laid. i 

The dreffes of the Knights, armour, &c. 
we underftand are all correctly taken from 
the drawings and defcriptions of the beft 
antiquarians. 

Of New Drury-Lane THEATRE we 
are happy to lay before the publie the fol- 
lowing authentic particulars: 

In July laft, his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford granted to the proprietors a new leafe 
of the theatre for 99 years, which with four 


years unexpired of the old leafe, makes y 
years to come; at the fame time, and foy 
the fame term, he granted them one of all 
the premifes round from Drury-lane tp 
Bridges-ftreet, ard. from Ruffel-ftreet jp 
Vinegar-yard, ‘to enable them to build, 
magnificent theatre, to ferround it with 
fuitable houfes, and to form the moft cop. 
venient paflages for the accommodation ¢ 
the company reforting to it; and in ofdy 
to yaife money for performing this gre 
work, and to give the moft perfeét Security 
to their fubfcribers, the proprietors hay 
purchafed a perpetual patent, granted 
Killigrew by Charles I]. with the confeg 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and opened 
fubfeription, which has already more thay 
half filled, for raifing the fum of 150,000, 
for the purpofes of building the new th. 
atre, and paying off all the mortgages tim 
the old one, fo as to have no burden opt 
but the rent, taxes, and rent charges of 3, 
per night to the prefent renters, which a 
never to be renewed, nor any more granted, 
There are to be 300 fhares of sool. each; 
for which the fubfcriber$will be entitled tp 
2s. 6d. each night, which will bring them 
between 5 and 6 percent. for their 
befides the liberty of the houfe for then. 
felves or any whom they fhall appoint fr 
the feafon ; and for their perfect fecunt, 
the whole premifes, and every thing @. 
pertaming to the theatre, are made ovefp 
truftees of the firft character and fortunep 
cafe of any failure on the part of the 
prietors ; to which truftees, the treafurtraf 
the houfe is obliged to give fecurity to py 
weekly into the hands of their banker 97. 
10s. for every night of performante; t 
firft payment of rool. from fubferiberp 
be made on the fubfcription being om 
picted; the fecond on delivery of th 
deeds ; the third on the theatre’s beingor 
vered in; and the laft when it is openti, 
which muft be by December 3 1, 1793. _ 

N. B. The building round the thea, 
it is computed, will rent at 400ol. pera 
num; the plan has been approved by te 
moft eminent counfel, and feems to be wil 
ftable, and advantagcous, and we heatily 
wifh the proprietors fuccefs. 

Covent-Garpven THEATRE: 

The preparations which have been 
for the rebuilding of Old Drury have 
cited a proper emulation on the i 
thofe concerned in this theatre, a “ 
exertion is now making to produce, on 
{cite, a theatre new in moft of its parts, an 
magnificent in all. 

The principal change will be madely 
placing the paffages without the 
walls, and adding to the theatre the 
at prefent fo occupied.—Another 
of ‘courfe be rdifed, and the boxes Det 
then fupported by cantilevers, the 
‘intervention of pillars for their fupport wil 
be entirely done away. ‘he 
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The theatre is alfo to be infulated ; and 
for this purpofe, that part of the piazza 
which runs in a direétion from weft to eaft, 
isto be continued into Bow-ftreet, 


FOREIGN 


Conflantinople, O&cber 25. 
N the courfe of the laft fifteen days, the 
has rather increafed in this city 
4nd its neighbourhood, owing, as it is ima- 
gined; to a continuance of unufual warm 


' Conftantinople, Nov. 10. The plague is 
jmuch abated ; accidents, however, ftill hap- 
daily in every part of the city, and in 
Be eilages Geunsed on the borders of the 
canal. 
4 Cafert2, Nov. 15. Melancholy accounts 
have been received here of thé earthquakes 
jn Calabria Ultra, which have been fre- 
and violent for fix weeks paft. They 
do not feem to extend fo far as in the year 
1783, and their greateft foree appears to 
been at Monte Leone, Mileto, and 
Soriano; where moft of the wooden barracks 
lave been overthrown, and —_ 
Wounded, but féw tives have been loft. 
, Theft earthquakes are but flightly felt at 
Meffina; and it has been remarked that 
fince they began, Molint Etha and Strom 
polo have been quict and fmoked leds than 

A village called Cafe Nuove, near 

on the Loretto road, was nearly 

ed by an earthquake the r1th of 

O@ober, and the houfes for fix miles round 

rere damaged more or lefs, the people bé- 
bmg to live in the fields. 

t Vefuvius, after having thrown out 
tthick fmoke and athes {for feveral days, 
anew mouth on the fide next to 

Motintain of Summa on Thurfday laft, 
and from thence a copious lava is running 
into the valley between the two mountains. 

Stockbolm, Nov. 25. The Court has 
received the agreeable news, that the 


the other hand, the communication 
refent Government of France is 
. M. Gauffin, Ch des Af- 
hires of France, had received orders to pre- 
fint once more the letter of notification, 
the new Conftitution accepted by the 
King, and in cafe of a fecond refuial to 
‘Wetive it, to. quit this Court and the capi- 
tal—He executed. his orders—it was a fe- 
fond time refufed: and, in virtue of the 
teal, he quitted Stockholm on the 22d, to 
tegurn home. 


Lifton, Dec. 1. On Sunday laft, at half 
ale in the evening, we had a violent 
hock of an earthquake ; it fortunately dig 


Setcontinue long, though it was fudlicient]y 
"Vou. Vil. ; 
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All Ahe purchafes have been made for 
fome time, which are confidered as necef- 
fary to thefe alterations. 


* 


INTELLIGENCE, 


fevere to ring the bells in feveral houfes of 
the inhabitants. . The candlefticks in the 
Chapel belonging to the Irifh Convent, 
were thrown down, and the inhabitants 
were fo much alarmed that many of them 
fuitted their houfes, and ran into the ftreets 
‘or fafety. The nobility left the city early 
on Monday morning. Several véeffels ly- 
ing in the Tagus were affected by the thock, 
which was the fevereft that has been felt 
here fince the great earthquake that hap- 
pened in the year 1755. , 


Venice, Dec. 10. Intelligetice has been 
teceived here from Zante, that, on the 2d 
ultimo, an earthquake happened there, 
which demolifhed many houfes and public 
buildings: that above fixty perfons had 
perifhed in the ruifis; and alfo that every 
village throughout the ifland had fuffered 
much upon that occafion. 

The fame account mentions, that the 
plague had again broken out with fury in 
the Morea. 


Warfaw, Dee. 10. Yn thé feffion of the 
6th, M. Zooinfki announced to the aflem- 
bled States, that a report was generally 
{pread that a number of Malcontents had 
affembled at Jafly, and formed cabals 
againft the new Contftitution, and requefted 
the King to. inform the States if he had 
heard arly thing to that purpofe ;—his Ma- 
jefty replied, ‘‘ that he had heard of fuch 
a report; and that feveral circumftances 
concurred in giving it acertain degree of 
probability, but that he had not yet difco- 
vered any thing which might be regarded 
as a pofitive proof.’’—This anfwer, hew- 
ever, was not regarded as fatisfactory; and 
his Majeity was folicited to declare, whe= 
ther Count Potocki and Count Rzewski 
were at Jafly; to which he replied, that 
Count Potocki was, but that it was not 
faid that Count Rzewfki was there. After 
this declaration, M. Zooinfki continued his 
difcourfe, and concluded by moving, that 
a decree fhould be pafled, ‘* that every ci- 
tizen who fhould draw up a manifefto or 
alagan againtt the new Conftitution, fhould 

e punifhed as a difturber of the public 
tranquillity,’ &c. This queftion was 
ftrongly debated for fix hotrs, but at 
length carried by a majority of 300 to 20, 
and the project was converted into a law. 
However, notwithftanding this large majo- 
rity, a great tumult arofe in the feffion of 
yefterday relative to this queftion, anil the 
Marthals of the Diet had great difficulty im 
preventing the Hall from being ttained 

K with 
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with blood; fome Members who had be- 
fore figned the decree, having declared 
atainft it, and wifhed to fitpport their op- 
pofition by force. The conteft between 
Count Rzewfki and the fon of the Prince 
Palatine of Volhynia was particularly per- 
fonal -and pointed, and a duel has fince 
taken place in confequence, in which Count 
Rzewiki has been: wounded” in ther face 
and hand. 

Extra& of a Letter f¥im Warfaw, Dec. 13. 

* A confederation was on the point of 
breaking out in the Ukraine, but it is hap- 
pily put an end to, by the Emprefs of Ruf- 
fia having declared to Count Rzewiki, (who 
had applied to her Majefty) ‘ that the + 
proved the Polifh Conftitution, and would 
never fupport any perfon whofe views were 
to carry fword and fire through a country.’ 
This anfwer of the Czarina has caufed a 
great fenfation, but has kept the parties 
quiet. In the mean time the Dict will, no 
doubt, be a remarkable one, particularly as 
a high tribunal is erected, betore which the 
difturbers of the public tranquillity are to 
be arraigned.’’ 

Frankfort, Dec. 13. The decrees of the 
National Aflembly, and the difpofition ‘of 
the partifans of the Revolution, relative to 
the hoftile preparations which are carrying 
on: againft them in Germany, caufe very 
little fenfation here; particularly among 
thofe Ecclefiaftical Princes who have the 
moft openly declared themfelves of the party 
of the emigrants. 

At Mayence not the leaft inquietude is 
expreffed ; and the Elector has declared 
that he fhould give mo further anfwer to the 
menaces which might be addrefied to him, 
that the Aflemblage of the Emigrants, their 
armaments, and exersifes, were carried on 
with his knowledge and confeat, as Prince 
Bishop of Worms, and on his. territory. 

Extva& of a Letter from Paris, Dec. 19. 

“ The leading features in the ftate of this 
capital remain pretty much the fameas.they 
have been defcribed in my formes letters. 
Happily the extreme violence which lately 
prevailed has been attended with fomegoed 
effects. Anunion of the moderate party 
has in confeqirence been formed, and is at 
prefent predominant in the Aflembly. 
More prudent meafures have been adopted, 
and the proceedings ef government marked 
with more confidence. 

“The King has beer exceedingly popu- 
lar .fince his late refolutions. Nothing in- 
deed could be better calculated to conciliate 
the public mind: a war againft the Emi- 
grants and thofe German Princes who fa- 
vour their defigns, is now the general cry; 
and, inftead of dreading an attack, they are 
cager to commence hoftilities. The ap- 
pointment of La Fayette, as one of the 
Generals, affords the higheft fatisfaction. 
No perfon can be better qualified to defend 
the New Conftitution than he who had te 
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great'a fare in eftablifhing it. None 
been engaged in. public bufinefs with #ige 
advantage to the community,.or 4 ch 
more irreproachable to himfelf. 

**M. Pethion has commenced his offi 
of Mayor with great a¢tivity. The Vigour 
of his proceedings againft gamblers has hee, 
attended with the moft ufeful effea 
Along with the morals, he has not failed 
to attend to the*appearance of the city, ay 
is at prefent bufy to promote the conte, 
nienee-and beauty of the ftreets. 

“« The ftate of credit is very flu€tuating 
The fame lamentable fcarcity of money, 
mains. The late changes in the ftate of 
credit have, however, rather been for th: 
better; and from the popularity of th 
meafures now adopted by Government, we 
truft wil! continue to improve.’’ 

Warfaw, Dec. 21. In the feffions of 
the Diet of the roth of this month, whid 
lafted till half an hour paft four o'clock the 
next morning, the fale of the Starofties and 
other royal domains was finally fettled and 
decreed, 

Extral of a Ketter from Cablentz, Dee. %, 

*“* The King of France has: fent his fim! 
declaratiom to the German Prinees, relatite 
to the: aflemblage of French emigrants i 
their countries. The time appointed for 
their determination upon this point is th 
1sth of January.. General Luckner hes 
orders to break up his camp, if (contrary to 
all expectation) matters fhould take a tun 
againft the French Conftitution. Thenes 
has rejoiced all thé troops under the com. 
mand of the above-riamed General, whe 
burn to acquit themfelves well in the de 
fence of their country, or die in the ®- 
tempt.’’ 

Paris, Yan. 2. Affairs now affumea 
more ferious afpeé than ever. bs 
begins to thicken, and fome 
incident may foon be expected. Th 
Emperor of Germany has. now began 
talk a different language from what hela 
hitherto held, and to declare fentimetts 
diametrically oppofite to his former pn- 
feflions. Whether he is ferious in thei. 
tention to have recourfe to force, or tas 
only fome political view to ferve for jr 4% 
fent, the event muft decide. Certain itis 
that, notwithftanding his former declan- 
tion, which feemed to fandttion an attatk 
againft thofe Princes who fhould harbour 
the Emigrants, he has now intimated, tht 
if fuch an attack be made he wilk employ 
force to repel it. The. iatinaationy hoi 
ever, inftead of damping the fpirits of the 
friends of the New Conftitution, has 
only to add freth vigour to their 
The moft fpirited anfwer has been 
to the Emperor's dcclaration. War! Wat! 
is the general cry. Thespeople of Athens 
were not more refolved, or more wnalr 
mous, when the cloquence of Demofthens 
prompted them to take arms againit — 
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amt of*Macedon, and excited the fagneus 


Jamation— Let us march againt 
4-Philip.”” 


COUNTRY NEWS. 
Cambridge, Dec. 11. In confequence 


gf a late duel between two gentlemen ef 

this Univerfity, at a meeting of the Heads, 

the following notice has been publicly 
baie : 


a Whereas it has been reprefented to the 
.Wiice-Chancellor, that fome Rudents in 
the Univerfity have been obferved fhoot- 
“ing at marks with piftols, an exercife 
#which.ebvioufly tends to introduce and 
« promote the dangerous and impious crime 
fof Duclling, it is hereby publicly de- 
“clared, That if any perfon, in atu pu- 
“pillari. hall be difcovered in the exer- 
“ cife of fo unwarrantable and dangerous a 
ftprattice, he will be proceeded againft as 
“guilty of a very high offence, and be lia- 
“ble to the fevereft penalties mentioned.in 
“the forty-fecond ftatute,’’ : 

And on this day, the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Trinity College, preached.a moft excellent 
fermon on that fubject. from Exod. xx._13. 
at St. Mary’s, before the. Heads and Under 
Graduates. The Congregation was nunje- 
tous and attentive. 

Boitehaven, Dec. 27. We had another 
heavy fall of fnow on Thurfday, which 
thawed in the evening, and occafioned fuch 
adeluge-im the ftreets as had nor been 
known for many years paft; and’ on Sa- 
turday morning there was the heavieft gale 
of wind from the Northward that has been 
experienced this winter. About half paft 
nine o’clock in the morning the Old Quay 

d to bé in great danger; the ica 
Righeadret paliage over it, and the waves 
were feen to break upon the top of the 
watch-hoyfe. .The back part of a houfe in 
Strand-{treet yas unrooted, and it was 
thaaght.a great part of the front would 
have been blown dowa. if the gale had con- 
tinted much longer, The roof ef feéveral 
heufes were injured in different parts of the 


nm 
' Plymouth, Fan. 5. Yekterday arrived 
Majetty’s cutter Scaflower, Lieut. Web- 
ber, who had been fent to Falmouth to in- 
eC into the lofs of the Brill Dutch frigate 
ina heavy gale of wind), 36 guns, and 
aso men, foldiers and failors; the was 
Pos anew fhip, and never at fea before; 
Me yras bound to Lifbon, and to proceed 
tom thence to Damarairée in South Ame- 
Tea; all the people are faved except fix— 
wenton thore between the _Managles 
#04. Falmouth. As-foon as fhe was per- 
Stived by the country people, they came 
fonn in great numbers, armed with all 
‘#iads of weapons they could procure, (and 


to humanity) plundered the fhip.and | 


Peple of every thing they could lay hold 
@; they even tripped the people of the 
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cloaths off their backs! About fifty of them 
arrived here yefterday in the Seaflower, In 
attempting to fave fome of their quarter- 
deck guns, which were brafs, the Cornith- 
men cut away their mizen mat, which im- 
mediately went .everboard, and by that 
means prevented their defign. Such bar- 
barity, perhaps, «was never known in a 
Chriftian country—But the coaft of Corn- 
wall is noted for inhumanity to the poor 
fellows who have the misfortune to be 
wrecked on their rocks—-nay, they have 
murdered, to ith. their ends in a 
fhipwreck! {t is greatly to be lamented 
that fome means cannot be devifed to put 
a ftop to fuch barbarities. 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

A fpecies-of Wheat, fuppofed to have 
been before wholly unknown in this coun: 
try, was laft year fown (by way of experi- 
ment) by fome few farmers in .the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and it has exceeded 
their moft fanguine expeétations. It is cal. 
led Egyptian’ Wheat, being a native of that 
coyntry. The ftems are. remarkable ftout; 
and frgm the extremity of each ftem, thoot 
three ears, triangularly. This wheat is not 
only fine in quality, but extremely abun- 
dant in produce. It is judged to fucceed 
as weil in this climate as in its native 
foil: 

From Ireland we learn, that a peafant 
of Loughmore, in digging for potatoes, dif- 
covered eight ounces of filver coins, moftly 
Edward the firft and fecond, with a few af 
Edward the third, allin good prefervation. 

It appears by a report of the refult of 
nine months experience of the fyitem of in- 
duttry obferved in the goal of the county of 
Dorfet, that from the firft of January, 179%, 
to the 29th of September, there have been 
convicts employed 12, unemployed o, pri- 
foners for trial employed 2, debtors em- 
ployed by the county 11, ditto on their 
own account 9. It spas that the feveral 
occupations at which they work are, as 
might be expected, of the fimple kind, fuch 
as making implements of wood, hats, nets, 
and mops. ‘The expence of bread for the 
prifoners was 381. 4s. 4d. befides difcharg- 
ing. which the county of Dorfet acquires a 
furplus gain of 261. 12s. 11d. deriving, 
therefore, a benefit of 641. 17s. sd. for that 
labour, which is at the fame time falutary 
to thofe who perform it. 

The Welth Bards, whofe meetings in fu- 
ture are to be held alternately in the diffor- 
ent counties, had their lait aflembly at 
Lianyitumdwy, in Carnarvonthire, ‘The 
fubject was Hope; and among a number of 
perfons wlio delivered in their poetical pre- 
ductions, a neighbouring clergyman, and 
a well-known Snowdonian Bard were um- 
pires, who have referved their award till the 
next meeting. This aflemblage was re- 
Spectfully attended by all the neighbourisg 

kK. 2 gentry, 
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gentry, who were éntertained by hearing 
the works of the ancient Bards fung to the 
— by the principal of the medern per- 
formers. 

The United States of America have al. 
ready begun to reduce their national debt, 
it appearing in Congrefs, on the 7th of No- 
vember laft, that to the amount of 1,13 1,364 
dollars, and 76 cents had been red by 
the ‘Truftees of the finking fund ; for whic 
they had paid 699,163 doliats and 38 cents 
in {pecie. 

MARRIED. 

Captain Cage, Efq. of Combe, in Kent, 
to Mifs Bridges. 

Captain Gore, of the 33d. Regiment, to 
Mifs Wynne, of Pivots 
‘ John Woodhoufe, Eiq. of Aramftone, in 
Herefordfhire, to Mifs Holcomb. 

‘ P. B, Ottey, Efq. of the Navy-Office, 
London, to Mifs S. Haggett, of Rufhton. 

John Belfon, Efq. to Mrs. Grove, widow 
of the late Hon. Henry-Grove, Collector of 
the Cuftoms, and one of his Majefty’s Privy 

Council :of Dominica, and ‘daughter of 
Thomas Wilfon, Efq. of Pontefraét, in 
YYorkihire, many years Chief Judge-of that 
Ifland. . 
* Hungerford Spooner Efq: of Jamaica, t 
Mifs Harriet Luard, of Weftbrooke-hay, 
in Hertfordfhire. 

Henry Ware, Efq. of the-Horfe Guards, 
to Mrs. Terrant. 

James Bankert, Efq. of Leicefter, to Mife 
Swepfon. 

G. G. Robinfon, Efq. of Batnff, in Scot- 
land, to Mifs Reyworth, of the fame place. 

John Dodd, Efgq. of Ctoverly Hall, 
Shropfhire, to Mifs Eleanor Woodyeare, of 

Grookhill. . 

Johnfton Hannay, .Efq: of :Torrs, to 
Mifs Mc Cullock. 

Mr. Johnftone, of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, to Mifs Bolton. 

The Hon.’ Thomas Thomafon; one of 
his Majefty’s Council in: Tortola, to Mifs 
Bourke, of St. Croiz. 

Lieutenant Peard, of the Navy, to Mifs 
Pligh, daughter of Capt. R. R. Bligh of 
the Navy. « ‘ 

Co}. Gould, of Woodhoufe, to the Hon. 
Mifs Dormer, eldeft Daughter of Lord 
Dormer. $4 : 

At Hallifax, in Nova Scotia, Leijutenaht 
Smith, of the sth Reg. to Mifs Burrow. 

- Rev. Mr. Lamb, Vicar of Hanbury, to 
Mrs. Harrifon, of Clapham. 

Edward Auftin, Efq: of Rowling, to 
Mifs Elizabeth Bridges. William Deedes, 
Efq. jun. to Mits Sophia Bridges, both 
daughters of the late Sir Brooke Bridges. 
Baronet... 

At Chatham, Captain James <Berkeley, 
pf the Marines, to Mifs Sarah Talbot, 
fecond daughter of Jehn Talbot, Efq. of 

Stone-caltic, county of Kent, 
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At Leeds, Arthington Rawftotne,  EYy, 
to Mifs Mary Juliana Eaftland, fecong 
daughter of the late Edward Eaftland, Efq. 
of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Robert Harrington, to Mrs, 
Willet. 

The Rev. Jofeph Worgan, ‘A. B. t 
Hartland. me %73 a 

The Rev. William Moifes, of N 
= _ Ord, of Weetwood, Northumber. 
and, > 

The Rev. John Proétor, of Woodhoufe, 
Effex, to Mifs Simmonds, of Brook End, 
Hertfordthire. ‘ “eae 

James Hawk Whitefhead; Efq.- Captai 
in the Navy, fo Mifs Bentinck. pres 

Captain Thomas of the gift. Reg.-t9 
Mifs Senior, of Canyon Hill Houfe. 

Richard Hughes, Efq. of Lincoln's Inn 
to Mifs Remnant, of St. 'Giles’s. 

E. E. Gregory, of Lemon Street, fo Mit 
core daughter of the jate Rev. Mr, 

ennings. ‘~ i. 
In Dublin, the Right Hon. Robert Ho. 
bart, Principal Secretary to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, to the widdw Adder 
ley, reli&t of Thomas Adderly, Efq. for 
many years-one ofthe Repvefentatives in 
Parliament for the. Borough of Cloughns. 
kilty, in Ireland. Oh ‘ 

At Cotefmore, in Rutlandthite; Robert 
Heton, Efq, to Amelia, daughter of Sit 
Horace Mann, Bart. veg 

Francis Sheldon, of . Wycliffe, in the 
county of York, Efq. to Mifs Plowden, a 
daughter of the late Edmund Plowden, ia 
the.County of Salop, Efq. ‘ 


4 ey 


© @:S:-D. 
Between 70 and 80 years of age, John 
Rivington, Efq. for many years an eminent 
Bookfeller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 


we believe theoldeft inthetrade. Hewasont , 


of the.Court of Affiftants of the Company 
of Stationers, a Director of the Amicable 
Society at Serjeants-Inn and Union Fite. 
Office, Governor of Chrift’s Hofpital 
&c. &c. iv 4 . 

James Glover, a fellowthip-porter, and 
fifh-falefman at Billingfgate, who by his 
— activity asa fwimmer is 

nown to have faved the: lives of above 
forty perfons from drowning. bedi 

In her 88th year, Mrs. Martin, fifterto 
Lord Fairfax. ; 

At Hadly, néar Barnet, inthe 77th yeat 
df his age, Dr. John Monro, phyfician to 
the united hofpitals of Bridewell and 
Bethlem. ‘ey Pa 

Thomas Timmimatana, a youth about 
fourteen years of age: he was born at 
Neeheow, one of :the Sandwich Iflands 
and during the time the thip. Prince? 
Wales, Captain Colnet, in the employ¢ 
Mefits. Etches and others, ‘was at tit 
place, expreticd a great defireto atid 
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fhethip’s crew to England; but in order 
that hemight be fully reconciled to the un- 
Gertaking, before he ‘took a final leave of 
his country, Mr. John Etches'took , him to 
the north-weft coaft of America, viz. 
Nootka or King George’s Sound, Cook’s 
" Miver, &e. and back to his native place. 
* After this voyage he was — ee 
accompany Mr. Etches t6 England than 
before ; a after taking in a fup: 
of pork and yams, which in that coun- 
ate int great abundance, they failed for 
Lb and from thence to’ England, where 
‘they arrived in July 1789, from which time 
he had been in the family of Mr..Etches, 
and ‘was diftinguithed for the goodnefs of 
his difpofition, activity, &e. 9. * he 
It may not be unworthy of notice; that 
€aptain Colnet, upon his next voyage to 
Nootka Sound, was captured’ by: Don J. 
Martinez, a Spanifh’ Commodore, which 
occafioned the laté difpute with Spain ; had 
not that event happened, tlie above unfor- 
tunate youth would long fince have return- 
‘ed to the place where’he was born, to have 
imade choice of this or: that country for his 
\ A mifer at Paris, who feem$ ‘to have 
the art of felf-mortification a point 
ond old Elwes himfelf. ‘Till the pe- 
fiod of the Revolution he had an old wo- 
Man to attend upon him, but he difmifléd 
her at that time, and procured a fhoe-black 
to attend him.: Every ‘Monday morning 
this new fervant waited’on his mafter, and 
hhid into his garret the provifions of the 
‘week, which were never varied ; they con- 
filed of three half pints of wine, four 
pounds of bread, ‘anid three penny worth of 
‘ theefe. He had a.confiderable library, and 
appears never to have quitted*his apartment 
many years: in it were found four 
thoufand louis d’ors in gold, great fums in 
flver, plate, &c. &c. This property goes 
toan only daughter. - * «> =: : 
* Richard Perkins, a journéymnidn taylor, 
aged 48 years, the greateft part of which 
he lived in extreme penury. * He never al= 
lowed himfelf but fixpence per day to live 
‘on, arid has left*property to the amount of 
Roool. befides a houfe in Marybone, all df 
‘which he has left by will to the London 
Hofpital,- with provifo they keep a fa- 
‘Vourite dog of his, and allow it two per- 
hyworth of meat every day. He has had 
‘the dog 25 years. « set 
% Near Camden, South Carolina, Richard 
Champion, Efq. late Deputy Paymafter- 
of his Majéfty’s forces, and: pro: 
‘Prietor of the china manufactory formerly 
‘Carried on at Briftol. - 
: At Ballochyle, in the 81ft.year of his 
“Rge, Alexander Campbell, Efq, 
_ At Dudley, John Finch, Efq. 
In Windfor Caftie, Dr. -W. Pearfon, Sur- 


‘geon- Extraordinary to the King’s houtheld - 
“there, ‘ 
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At Halifax, (Nova Scotia) in the 66tk 
ear of his age, much efteemed,. his Excel- 
eicy Governor Parr. His Excellency had 

but a fhort indifpofition, and has left a 
number of friends to lament his lofs. Hie 
remains were interred with much funeral 
pomp and folemnity. .— , é 

At his feat at Flafs, near Durham, An- 
thony Hali, Efq, one of his Majeity’s Juf- 
tices of the Peace and a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for'thecounty of Durham, .. ,,. .. 
_ At Devizes, Dr, Barwis,’ an “eminent 
phyfician, and one of the burgefles of that 
borough. ae. te : a 

Miles Burton Allen, Efq. late of Sedeup, 
in Kent.. mire 

Sir George Richardfon, Bart. of Abimg- 
‘don-ftreet, Weftminfter. . 

At Ofbaldwick, neat York, aged i103 

years, James Sampler. He has lett a wi- 
dow, to whom he had bcen married up- 
‘wards of 7o years. He had never been 
confined a day to his bed till that of his 
death. * 
“The Rév. Charles Willes, youngeft fon 
of the-late Lord Chief Juftice Willes, Rector 
of Witchford and Cheringron, Prebendary 
of Wells, Prothonotary of the High Court 
of Chancery, and one of his ann tae s 
tices ‘of the Peace for the county of Wer- 
wick, 

William Dutton Napper, Efq. brother to 
Lord Sherborne. 

Wolfgang Mozart, the celebrated Ger- 
man compofer, at Vienna. By his death 
the mufical world will fuftain mn irrepar- 
able lofs. 

Suddenly at Vienna, in the 84th year of 
his age, John Hugh Von Hagen, Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Privy Counfellor to his 
Irfperial Majefty, Prefident of the Auli¢e 
Council of the Empire, and Minifter of 
Conferences at the auguft Diet at Ratifbon. 

William Mellith, Efg. formerly Recciver 
General of the Cuftoms. 

David Andre, Efq, 

Howell Morgan, cock-feeder, rat-catcher, 
and methodift-preacher, either of which 
avocations he practifed as occafion fuited. 

. The Rev. William Auld, of Rye; in Scota 
land, aged 83. 

The Rev. David Williams, A. B. Canon 
‘of Chirft-Church. 

Lady Mary Campbell, reli@ of Dougal 
Campbell, Efq. 

George Stukely ‘Buck, Efg. Captain in 
the North Devon militia. 

At Wincheiter, aged 94, Mr. Thomas 
Lipfeomb, an eminent furgeén and apo- 
thecary.° °° 
" John Daw fon, ‘EfQ. fon of. John Daw fon 
Coates, of Dublin, Efq. 

Sir Alexander Dunoar, of Northfield, 
Baronet. 

Mr. Hanfon, of Ford-Houfe, Devonthire. 

Mrs. 


, . . 
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Mrs. Menzies, reli of the deceafed 
James Menzies. 

At the Abbey, Shrew fbury, Mts. Powys, 
relict of the late Henry Powys. 

Mrs. Hardy, wite of Capt. J. Oakes 
Hardy, of the Navy. 

Aged 84, Mr. Chinnesy, of Gough- 
fquare. 

Aged £4, Rev. Matthew More, Reéter 
of Barmingham, Yorkthire. 

Aged 92, Mrs. Barker, relief Samuel 
Barker, Efq. a daughter of the celebrated 
Mr. W. Whitton. : 

Thomas Kift, Efq. of Cork. 

Phillip Dumarefque, Bfq. of South- 
7am pton. 

Pennell Hawkigs, Efg. furgeon to the 
Xing. 

john Pit, Efq. many years Chamberlain 
and Senior Alderman of Tewkefbury. 

Lady Bithopp, widow-of the late, and 
mother of the prefemt Sir Cecil Bifhopp. 

In France, of 2 putrid fever, M. Berquin, 
the well-known author of the Children’s 
Friend. 

The Rev. George Stepheafon, \Vicar of 
Long Benton. 

At Great Boughton, near Chefter, aged 
302, Mrs. Bealy. 

At Hackney, aged 70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wellings. 

The Rev. Dr. Harrington, fon of Dr. 
Harrington, at Bath. 

At Peterfburg, Mrs. Browne, wife of 
ton ae Efq. and daughter of the 
ate, Baron. Sutherland. 

The Rev, Meredith Jones, many years 
Rector of Boxhill, Sufiex. 

Mifs Kinloch, daughter of the late James 
Kinloch, Bart. 

Margaret Sinith, wife-of George Ofwald, 
of Auchincruige, in Scotland, Eq. 

At his houfe, in Throgmorton-ftreet, 
Mr. John. Eflis, at the very advanced age of 
96. He had lately refigned the office of 
Deputy of Broad-frect Ward, owing to in- 
firmity of body. He had been a Member 
ef the Corporation nearly half a century ; 
and was, we believe, the laft of that pro- 
teflion properly called Scriveners, which is 
one of the companies of London; but the 
bufinefs is now carried on by Attornices ard 
others. Mr. Ellis was a man of literature, 
and the pleafure he received from litera 
amufements remained .with him to the laft. 
He wrote fome poems in Dodiiey’s Col- 
deGion, and fome Hudibraftic tranflations ; 
but never put his name to any thing 
publithed. He died fuddenly in his chair, 
the lamp of life.being tosally exhaufted— 
his faculties were entire, and he was free 
from the mental imbecillity, and many of 
the bodily complaints, with which tuch 
extreme old age is attended. - ’ 

On her paflage to America, in the Diana 
rigate, the Right Hon. the Countefs of 
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Effingham. Her Ladyfhip was the dangks 
ter. of Metcalf Proétor, of Thorpe, neq 
Leeds, Efq. was born 1745, and married te 
the Earl in Oétober, 1765. 

Previous to her Ladyfhip’s death, the ex. 
prefied a with, that, when dead, her body 
might be opened s which was accordingly 
done, and the liver was found in clofe ad. 
hefion to the right fide ; in which fituatiog 
it appeared to have been for fome time. 

The remains of the Countefs of Effing. 
ham were interred in the parith church of 
St. Catherine, in Spanith Town, on the ad 
of November, with every token of honour. 
able refpect, and at the publie expence, 
purfuant to a refolution of the General Af. 
tembly, the Members.of which attended ag 
mourners. 

At Jamaica, in the 46th year of his age, 
his Excellency the Right Hon. 
Howard, Earl.of Effingham, Lord Howard, 
Governor of Jamaica, ane of his Majefty’s 
Moft Honourable Privy Council, anda 
Lieutenant-Colenel in :the army. His 
Lordthip, at the.coronation.of his prefent 
Majefty, was one of the fix Lords eldeg 
fons of Peers, who fupported his Majefty's 
train. Dying without iflue, he is fucceed. 
ed in titles and eftates by his only brother, 
Richard Howard, Efq. His Lordthip had 
been, for fome time, in a dangerous ftate of 
health, and it was partly on that account 
he folicited the appointment to the Go- 
vernment of Jamaica. The death of his 
Lady affected -him feverely, and doubtlel 


haftened his end. 
At his houfe ih Qpeen-faqpate, Bath, .the 
Right Rex. George Horne, D. D. Lord Bi 
fhop of Norwich, and formerly Dean of 
yams S : 

Mr. Jackfqn, letter-founder, of Salifbury- 
court, Fleet-ftreet. 

Near Tuam, in Ipeland,. Thomas Wims 
in the 117th yearof hisage. He foughtia 
1701 at the fiege of Londonderry. F 

The Marquis de Grimaldi, at Genoa: he 
has left behind him an immenfe property; 
part of this being in the Bank of Eng 
renders .it neceflary to have the will trang 
lated into Englith, and the original is for 
that purpofe tranfmitted to a Proctor int 
Commons. It occupies nearly one hund 
large fheets, and contains many fingular,}¢- 

uefts: one is, an order for twenty.tha- 
and matles for the repofe of his foul, fet 
each of which the pricft, who periorms 
them, is to receive twenty fous, about ten- 
pence Englith. 
Major Baggs, 


long well known at the 
gaming tables. His mind was entirely @ 
forbed in this deftructive viee—deit: 


he made it to others, not to himfeis. Its 
fuppofed he ruined above forty peri 
and was at one time worth 100,ceol.— 
had fought eleven duels, one with the 


poted Fitzgerald, who was long his ss 
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mate friend, whom-he lamed by a thot in 


“he knee, arid was himfelf wounded in the 


‘i, his feat at Maiden Bradley, in the 
county of Wilts, the Moft Noble Edward, 
‘Duke of Somerfet and Baron Seymour, one 
of his Majefty’s Moft Honourable Privy 
Council. His Grace dying a bachelor, is 
fucceeded in his titles and eftate by his next 
brother the Right Honourable Lord Webb 
Seymour, of Farley-Houfe, in the county 
of Somerfet. : 

The late Duke had reached his 74th year 
—he fuceceded his father in 1757. 

James Wetley, Efq. Adjutant of the firft 
}troop, late Grenadier Guards, 

Mr. Carter, at his houfe in Upper Grofve- 
nor-ftreet. 

In Merrion-ftreet, Dublin, fohn Bennet, 
Efg. Second Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Ireland. 

At Bath, the mother of the unfortunate 
Chatterton. 

The Right Hon. the Countefs Dowager 


Galway. gr ios 

In the land of Auchlucries, in Scotland, 
Alexafhder Dickie, aged 101. 

Aged $2, at Craigie Hall, the Honourable 
Charles Hepe Wier. 

Mrs. Ford, ef Wexham-Green, Bucks, 
relict of John Ford, Efq. of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Aged 81, in St. Luke’s —— Sa- 
muel Trufty, a pauper, well known by the 
name of Old Sammy. 

Mrs. Drake, widow of the late Major 
Francis Drake. 

Aged 79, Johm Dorfett, Ef : 

John Trougheat, Efq. of Frefhwater, in 
the Ifle of Wight. 

Jofeph Wilcocks, of Great Marlow, 
Bucks 


The Rev. Matthew Bradfhaw, many 
years a Diffenting Minifter at Brentford. 
Mrs. Lefage, widow of Simon Lefage, 
Efq. of Hammerfmith Terras. 
Edward Bifhopp, Efq. one of the Com- 
miffioners of the Rit flice, 
BANKRUPTS. 
an Ware the younger, of Green- 
fireet Green, in the county of Kent, malt- 
fter. David Morritt, late of Drax, in the 
county of York, cornfaCtor. Peter Wootls, 
of Newton, in the county of Lancafter, apo- 
thecary. Catharine Fofter,of South Shields, 
in the county of Durham, widow, thip- 
builder. George Wilion, late of Leeds, in 
thecounty of York, batter. James Hicks, 
sow or late of High-ftreet, Whitechapel, 
filverfmith. William Martin, of Little 
Windmill-ftreet, timber-merchant. Peter 
Ambrofius Mariilly,. of Wood-ftreet, Spi- 
talficlds, merchant. Jonathan Lges, late 
of Newbury, Berkthire, fail-eloth-maker. 
Thomas Hafwell, of Great Saftron-hill, 
ater. William Corle{s, of Blackburn, 
= of Lancafter, cotion-manufacturer. 
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William Weaver, late of the parith of All- 
Saints, Worcefter, builder. William Wid- 
lake, of Bath, dealer. James Crowle, of 
Penryn, faétor. Lewis fones, of North- 
newton, Oxfordftire, paper-maker. Eli~ 
zabeth Shiles, of Dilford, Devonthire, 
miller. Francis Grant, late of Earl’s-court, 
Leicefter-fquare, warehoufeman. William 
Heath, of Market-ftreet, Newport-market, 
tallow-chandler, Leonard Hebden, late of 
Booth-ftreet, Spitalfields, vinegar-rmaker. 
George Urquhart Lawtie, now of Hatten- 
ftrect, county of Middlefex, but late of Cal- 
cutta, merchant. John Jaques and Jeftery 
Crane, of Clare-ftreet, Clare - market, 
cheefemongers. Buxton Webéter, late of 
Leadenhall-ftreet, ligen-draper.. John Har- 
rifon, of Manchefter, merchant. James 
Urquart Lawtie, of Hatton-garden, mer- 
chant. John Eyre, of Brotherton, York- 
fhire, limeburner. John Wain, of Leeds, 
Yorkthire, butcher. Thomas Balch, of 
Stratford, Effex, peulterer. Edward Tay- 
lor, of Scotforth, Lancathire, merchamt. 

mes Thomas Ryan, of Jermyn-{tréet, Sr. 
amtes’s, taylor. William Padley, the 
elder, of Swanfea, Glamorganfhire, iren~ 
monger. Mofes Laney, of Taviftock-ftreet, 
Covent-Garden, lace-merchant. Jonathare 
Sedgwick, of Fith-ftreet-hill, warehoufe- 
man. . William Thurman, of the parith of 
St. John, Wapping, cheefermonger. ‘The- 
mas Harvey, late. of Blackheath, builder. 
William Henry Hall, Briftol, bookfeller. 
William Mould, back of St.. Clement's, 
pawnbreker. Samucl Kinder, of the 
parith of Afhton - under - Line, county 
of Lancafter, dealer. Benjamin Bullock, 
late of the town of Penzance, mercer. 
Charles Brown, of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Bermondfey, fellmonger. Richard Shaw, 
of Arrad, in the county of Lancafter, cot. 
ton-manufaturer. Matthew Depear, of 
Moutton, in thecounty of Lincoln, brewer. 
Benjamin Mewer, of Exeter, fhop-keeper. 
Rebecca Floud, widow, and John Shiles, 
Exeter, haberdafhers. Samuel Gapper 
Pinaey, of Yhorncombe, Devoh, clothiér, 
dealer. Margaret otherwife » Margretr 
Turner, of Paddington, Middlefex, vic- 
tualler. John Francis Morier, of Temple 
Mills, Effex, callico-printer. Jofeph Corns 
and Peter Corns, late of Manchefter, corn 
factors. Edward Barnes, late of Llewerllyd 
Mill, near St. Afaph, county of Flint, miller. 
Alexander Webfter Court; Jate of Red-lion-. , 
ftreet, Clerkenwell, merchaftt. John Friend, 
late of Dartford, Kent, fellmonger. Chrif- 
topher Potter, Princes-ftreet, Cavendifh- 
iquare, merchant. Edward Ragueneau, of 
Exeter,. merchant. John Crowther, of 
Kent-{treet, Southwark, mattrefs-maker. 
Richard Simpfon, of Charing-crofs, vint- 
ner. Euzebia Luiz d’ Oliveira, late of Pro- 
vidence-row, Moorfields, wine-merchant. 
Edward King, of Kent Street, -in tie 
cousity of Surrey, broom~-maier. 
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Piblshed as the Act durwts 1 March 1792 by CForster Poultry. 





